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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 


A Need for the Library. 


In an earlier Number of the Journal we spoke of the desire 
to build up a library in behalf of the historical interest of the 
subject. Occasionally we come across some important books of 
very great value, and rare, which should not be lost. The funds 
of the Society are not adequate to purchase all the books we desire, 
and I am here asking members if they may not be able to con- 
tribute one hundred dollars to pay for a list of important and rare 
second-hand books on the subject before they are taken up by 
other persons. Some day the whole history of this subject will 
have to be written on a large scale and these volumes will be 
absolutely necessary for the work. 
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A Correction in the Mark Twain Article. 


Mrs. Hutchings writes us that we have exaggerated the 
amount of Mark Twain's works read by Mrs. Hays. Our text 
said that she had read a “ great deal” of his writings before the 
story of Jap Herron was written. It seems that before the work 
on Jap Herron began, Mrs. Hays had read only Huckleberry Finn, 
a few fragments of Innocents Abroad, and The Gilded Age, 
whose authorship was shared by Charles Dudley Warner. It was 
only after Jap Herron began to come that more of Mark Twain 
was read, whereas we had taken the list of books given by Mrs. 
Hutchings as representing the reading before the work with the 
Ouija Board began. 


The case stands stronger than we represented it in the article. 





Philosophy and Democracy. 


PHILOSOPHY AND DEMOCRACY* 


by JAMEs H. Hys.op. 


I do not intend in this paper to enter into a technical discussion 
of any philosophic problem, nor shall I endeavor to contribute 
anything new to philosophic literature. I have a very special 
reason for this. Philosophy, in my opinion, has wrongly essayed 
to construct its systems anew, instead of helping the human race 
to systematize and assimilate the knowledge of the past and the 
present. Its policy has been inspired by the example of the em- 
pirical sciences in response to a public which insists, whether 
rightly or wrongly, that it must be interested by some new thing. 
It is of the very nature of science to investigate and discover. Its 
business is to interrogate present phenomena and to inquire for ° 
new ones. When its discoveries have been made it bequeaths 
them to the teacher and the philosopher for systematization and 
educational objects. It then proceeds to search for new conquests 
in the field of the unknown, and its rich experience in the last 
three centuries has so whetted the appetite of men for additional 


* The present article was written in 1905 with the prospect of its use as a 
lecture in a western university, but an accident prevented its delivery. Its 
recognition of the situation in philosophy anticipated the views which I here 
copy from the last number of Mind, October, 1917, which is reviewing a book 
by several of the teachers of philosophy in America. Professor Dewey is at 
the head of them. Introductory to the review the writer of it delivers the 
following remarkably prophetic statement and outline of the situation in phil- 
osophy, which is recognized also in Professor Lovejoy’s Presidential Address 
before the last meeting of the Philosophical Association. 


“ Among the institutions sure to be severely tested by the social convulsions 
which will follow on the Great War all the world over will certainly be the 
universities, and the conceptions of knowledge to which they are devoted. For 
all the world has had so much experience of the power of knowledge for good 
and evil that there will be a strong outcry for such a remodeling of academic 
institutions as will make them minister in the most direct way to social needs 
and to the knowledge which is power. In countries like America and Britain, 
where had long been a sharp contrast between academic theory and national 
practice, and the natural bent of the national mind had always been impatient 
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facts and knowledge that they tend to turn their backs on the past 
and the present, with the inevitable neglect of a hereditary lineage 
and patrimony, as if they could any more contemn continuity and 
evolution in ideas than they can in physical development. Phil- 
osophy may be, and I think is, justified, in giving attention to the 
new and should ever adjust its data to the changing phenomena 
of evolution. But it should never forget that its first duty is to 
find the universal, as the technical student would say, in the 
present and the past, and do as much as possible to make it uni- 
versal in another sense for the present. That is, it should ever 
devote its energies to connecting the present and the new with the 
old, and to impart the result, not as a discovery, but as the 
assimilation and systematization of discovery, to the regulation 
of the commonest life. Its primary business is that of a teacher, 
not that of a discoverer. The temptation to wholly new con- 
structions, important as such constructions may be, may only dis- 
connect the past and the present in such a manner as to produce 
more confusion than enlightenment, and while we cannot wholly 
refrain from reconstruction, we must do this consistently with 
the conservative necessities of history, and seek to make the result. 
or some idea in it, intelligible to the masses that govern us. 


of the glorification of ‘pure’ science and of the knowledge which is ‘con- 
templation’ or traditional learning, to which the academic life naturally dis- 
poses those who lead it, this demand may easily become irresistible, and fatal 
to the whole traditional order. In particular the claim of philosophy to a 
place and function in higher education seems destined to a severe harrowing. 
For, speaking generally, no votaries of the academic life have taken up a more 
defiant and extreme attitude than the philosophers, alike in their addiction to 
‘useless’ knowledge, in their devotion to tradition, and in their unwillingness 
even to conceive their subject as progressive. All over Europe before the War 
academic lecture-rooms only re-echoed, in all essentials with minor or minimal 
variations, four great substantive voices of antiquity, two of them Greek, 
Plato and Aristotle, two of them German, Kant and Hegel, and philosophy, 
instead of advancing with the steady assurance of a science, rehearsed only 
the old problems and the old debates. Nor was the situation materially differ- 
ent in America. For tho a few American philosophers had made a radically 
new departure and a signal advance, by perceiving the theoretic importance of 
practice on theory, they had not succeeded in overthrowing academic inertia. 
In spite of James and Dewey the mass of academic opinion in America still 
followed with conservative docility in the wake of Europe, and recognized her 
intellectual hegemony. 
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As philosophy has always been either the ancillary or the heir 
of religion, it is expected to have, and it ought to have, a message 
for the world commensurate with the largest and the smallest of 
its problems. It should have as definite a view of the cosmos and 
its meaning as the circumstances will permit and as intelligible a 
message for the duties of the lowliest man and woman as it is 
possible to give. In neither of them should it deal with mere 
abstractions. These may do within the inner circles of its own 
votaries, but if it cannot transform its esoteric doctrines into help- 
ful spiritual pabulum for those who have not attained to its own 
empyrean altitudes it is destined to go the way of all those agen- 
cies that fail to make a practical embodiment of themselves in the 
progressive life of man. This demand upon philosophy is es- 
pecially exacting in a democracy, as the governing power comes 
from below and is free. In an aristocracy it is somewhat differ- 
ent. In this form of society the citizens or subjects have no 
political power. Their duties are obedience, not reflection. The 
aristocratic rulers do the thinking and others do the work. In an 
aristocracy the thinker or philosopher does not have to be intel- 
ligible to the common citizen. He converts his knowledge into 
laws which are to be obeyed, not understood. He is not primarily 
interested in the education of the public, but in the regulation of 
its habits of action. In a democracy it is otherwise. It is the 
business of the aristocrat in that system to educate, not to rule. 


“There is a prospect now that after the War this habit may be broken. 
The political and economic hegemony of the world will almost certainly move 
across the Atlantic, and in all that equipment and money can effect American 
universities will be enormously superior to European. This material superior- 
ity may inspire their teachers with greater confidence in the characteristic ideas 
of American life, and so, academically also, America may not only declare her 
intellectual independence, but take the lead in the intellectual reconstruction 
demanded by the unprecedented crisis of civilization. If so, American phil- 
osophers will have a gigantic opportunity. While their European colleagues 
will be struggling desperately to avoid utter ruin and the sweeping away of 
the whole traditional learning as an antiquated luxury no longer permissible 
in nations toiling for a living, and will be rallying round the watchword videant 
professores ne quid detrimenti capiat res academica, they will be free to advo- 
cate as truly American and consonant with the demands of the situation the 
pragmatic method which alone has conceived knowledge as essentially prac- 
tical and essentially progressive, and insures scientific progress by condemning 
as pseudo-science any study that is content to stereotype itself.” 
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He may administer what the citizen decrees, but he cannot arbi- 
trarily make the laws. His power is delegated and responsible, 
and tho he may use his intelligence in its administration, he is not 
allowed to rule, but to serve. The rulers are the people, and the 
philosopher either has no function in it at all or he must convert 
his knowledge into usable material for the common masses. In 
an aristocracy he may educate the executive powers who convert 
this knowledge into lines of action for adjustment and moral 
practice, but who do not require to make their action intelligible 
or justifiable in the reason of the subjects. But in a democracy, 
while the ruler has to be educated as in an aristocracy, the subject, 
who is the ruler also, has no duty of obedience. He is free, and 
in converting knowledge into laws we have to make them intel- 
ligible and reasonable to the ruler and subject, who is the same 
person. This is the condition of getting moral action at all. 
Consequently any philosophy which does not extend its message 
to the masses will have no influence in the social system. It will 
help only to create and serve an aristocracy. I do not say that 
this is either right or wrong. With that question I am not con- 
cerned at present. I am indicating only what it must tend to do 
when it has no message to those who at present do the governing 
and what it must do in a democracy if it is to justify its function 
in civil society at all. 

But what is philosophy doing in this situation? The answer 
is that it is doing nothing. Science is feeding the world on ma- 
terialism and the philosopher is self-complacently mouthing either 


The first philosophic article which the present writer ever produced was 
entirely in this temper and was published in the Wooster Post-Graduate 
Quarterly in 1887, and entitled The Eclipse of Philosophy. A second article 
was also published in the /nternational Quarterly in 1904, and entitled Piil- 
osophy and Modern Life. In these articles philosophy was accused of being 
entirely out of touch with modern life and needs, and it is interesting to 
remark the belated recognition of the fact by a review so conservative as 
Mind has always been. English Universities have been a sort of cloister 
devoted to the “contemplative life”, the inheritance of the medieval mon- 
asteries. The struggle of President Wilson at Princeton with Dean West 
was to prevent Princeton University from going back to that spirit and 
method. Philosophy will come into its.own when it finds that its mission is 
to common life, not to mutual admiration societies and esoteric doctrines, or 
perhaps better, unintelligible jargon. 
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the idealism of Plato and Aristotle, which was intended for an 
aristocracy, or the idealism of Kant and Hegel, which is an 
evasion of all the issues which have ever interested or served the 
world. I do not dispute or discredit the services of both of them 
to civilization. They have been great and important. But the 
ancient idealism had no duties to democracy and the modern has 
no liberties to tell it disagreeable truths. What, then, ought phil- 
osophy to do for the present regime ? 


It is not easy to answer this question. No simple answer is 
possible. Modern civilization is so complex and the philosopher 
is so far removed from the public which has to be influenced that 
he can reach it only through those who come in contact with him 
and these are the teaching profession. He can thus only indirectly 
reach the class that requires a work that is partly science, partly 
speculation, and partly religion. Besides, the mass of knowledge 
has become so vast that the propositions which profess to sum- 
marize it are in danger of being utterly unintelligible to any but 
the professional philosopher himself, no matter how true. But 
the chief reason is another consideration. This is the unstable 
and critical condition of all those important beliefs which have 
ruled so effectively the intellectual and social life of the last 
twenty centuries. \Whatever gospel the philosopher has to offer 
must articulate itself with this past and so must not lose the im- 
portant conquests which have been made. It wants to be radicai 
and revolutionary, but is in danger of sacrificing to this tendency 
the best achievements which an unreflecting public might not see 
or respect in this past. It is thus between the upper and nether 
millstone. It cannot wholly break with the past, as its principles 
will not permit this, and it cannot join with those radicals who 
think that society can be reconstructed de novo without any 
regard to the past, as it knows too well the disastrous conse- 
quences of such a policy. It has, therefore, perhaps as always, to 
mediate between the ultra-conservative and the ultra-liberal 
mind. If it could choose one or the other types of intellect to 
serve and guide, its task might be easily defined. But its task of 
serving both protection and progress, of saving the intellectual 
and moral heritage of the past, while it adjusts it to changed con- 
ditions, complicates both its duties and its possibilities. What it 
ought to do and what it can do will therefore depend very much 
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upon what the heritage is that the past has left us and what there 
is in it that is valuable. We are handicapped, however, by the 
fact that our aristocratic supporters require one philosophy and 
our democratic constituency another. We stand between two 
parties neither of which will permit us to tell the truth in the 
manner in which it needs to be told. The scientific man will not 
allow us to believe in anything spiritual, while the rich dare not 
believe it without sacrificing their love of property, and the relig- 
ious man will not allow us to reject or remodel the dogmas of the 
past, while the poor threaten us with the worst form of the 
economic and political life, if they are robbed of social equality 
and a spiritual hope. What we have to do, therefore, is deter- 
mined by that long history and complex system of intellectual, 
social, and religious forces that have created the situation which 
philosophy is expected to meet. If we could reconstruct thought 
and life without regard to the heritage, physical and mental, 
which evolution has brought us, we might find our task an easy 
one. But knowledge places us among the gods, that intermundia 
of contemplation that does not influence the affairs of men, and 
democracy removes us from the common people who need both 
education and good government, while we have neither the gospel 
to give them the one nor the power to give them the other. The 
“higher ” classes will not be taught any ethics and the “ lower ” 
will not surrender their liberties, and rightly, until those above 
them feel their duties as well as their privileges. The student 
intermediates between us and both classes. If he is independent 
he will respect the one and despise the other: if he is not inde- 
pendent he must fawn upon the one and obey the other. Him we 
must educate for one or the other functions. The more unin- 
telligible and profound we are the more respected we are by the 
fashionable classes, and the more useless we are to the less fortun- 
ate. But when we wish to serve the democracy scientific mater- 
ialism and scepticism will not allow us to have a religion and the 
uneducated will not understand us without it. The master is 
power and the servant is duty, and the philosopher is not allowed 
to use the one or perform the other. He is the foil of both des- 
potism and anarchy and he influences neither. His disciples take 
the same mantle or must make obeisance to one or the other of 
the two parties. The problem of master and disciple is, therefore, 
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a complex one, and we cannot understand its nature, its perplexi- 
ties, and its duties until we have seen the forces that combine to 
make them. We must examine these at some length. We shall 
have to traverse well trodden ground, but our task is not intel- 
ligible or clear without it. We can best approach it from the 
point of view of the student. 


The reflective student has at least three practical problems to 
solve when he chooses philosophy for his reflections. (1) He 
may seek some view of the universe which will satisfy his per- 
sonal curiosity. He may not expect to influence others by his 
conclusions, but only to make his peace with the apparent cosmic 
confusion that neither disturbs nor stimulates the unreflective 
mind. This is the occupation of the egoist and the aristocrat. 
(2) He may wish to make the teaching of philosophy a bread- 
winning occupation, and thus escape a more disagreeable struggle 
for existence, or to qualify himself for social fame and respect. 
This is the abandonment of a missionary aim for any class. (3) 
He may try to form those views of cosmic action and tendencies 
which may animate an ethical ambition or which are supposed to 
support or consist with the traditional and authoritative doctrines 
of religion. Philosophy once enjoyed the reputation of thus 
being ancillary to theology, and the inertia of custom still ascribes 
to it that function wherever religion seeks the aid of critical and 
speculative systems. This motive assigns philosophy a functional 
aim and service in the world. 


There is nothing in these problems for the student, as stated, 
to prevent the pursuit of all three objects at the same time, 
namely, self-satisfaction, bread-winning, and religio-defensive 
ends. It only happens that the circumstances and individual 
propensities do not always combine to favor the conjoint pursuit 
of the three objects. But it is possible that the same man will 
have all of them to meet at the same time. 


Why is it that there is any practical problem at all? Why 
do we have to raise any question but that of interest in philosophic 
reflection for its own sake? Herein lies a query which takes us 
very deeply into history and I think that the answer comes from 
the existence of certain ideas which have associated philosophic 
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reflection with the integrity of ethics and religion. The earliest 
philosophic reflection of Greece seems to have been indulged 
mainly for personal and individual satisfaction and there was 
nothing in that civilization permitting it that expected any general 
social or religious value to accompany it. In fact, it had a latent 
tendency to disturb both of them. Plato gave it an importance 
for social and political life, but the main trend of Greek thought 
and life confined it to the social needs of an Athenian gentleman 
and an aristocratic polity, and as a strong centralized government 
was a more important and potent factor in the preservation of 
order than the consensus of freely formed opinions, when indi- 
vidualism was so ignorant and anarchic, philosophy had its 
functions more distinctly limited to individual culture than to 
social and political reforms. It was sceptical and materialistic, 
tho tinged with idealism, and making the Absolute impersonal it 
was opposed to all anthropomorphic and mythological religions. 


Pal sut Christianity came with three new conceptions, the broth- 
‘ erhood of man, the personality of God, and the immortality of 


personal and individual consciousness. The last two gave force 
and meaning to the first. The fatherhood of God diverted human 
fear while the brotherhood of man followed as a corollary, and 
aristocracy began to melt into democracy. The immortality of 
the soul, I mean personal as opposed to the impersonal immor- 
tality of Plato, indirectly attacked the old political institutions 
based upon aristocratic ideals. These institutions had subordin- 
ated the individual to the state, which in fact was a group of indi- 
viduals who did the governing. Hence slavery was the under- 
stratum on which Greco-Roman civilization was built. No indi- 
vidual had any value except as he could contribute to the leisure 
and enjoyment or fame of his superiors in power and intelligence. 
Man was not an end to himself, but a means to the aggrandize- 
ment of his ruler. The aristocrat despised toil and pain. Then 
as now he will not engage in labor, trade, or industry. Pride and 
arrogance in the exercise of power were his qualities and humility 
the inculcated virtue of those who served him. But the immor- 
tality of the soul, with its implication of infinite value, changed 
all this. It was a direct assault on aristocratic ideals, and ancient 
civilisation showed a perfectly natural instinct when it attacked 
the new ethics with its corollary of human brotherhood. Man 
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came to be viewed as an end in himself. The poor and the rich 
found a common level and equality in death. The incumbent of 
material fortune could not carry his treasures with him beyond 
the grave. Charon ferried him over the Styx quite as naked as 
Lazarus. But the poor man, if he had been righteous and God- 
fearing had a possession of which he could not be robbed by 
death and he could stand in the day of judgment a superior of the 
vicious and debauched aristocrat who had to leave behind him all 
the acquisitions which he had prized. "ad 


All these influences consolidated themselves in one revolu- 
tionary system. The personality and sovereignty of God trans- 
ferred reverence from political to Divine power. Personal im- 
mortality and human brotherhood created equality and democracy 
and enabled men to have the courage to defend their individual 
rights. The whole center of moral and political gravity was 
changed, and the emotional explosion which naturally followed 
the proclamation of these doctrines gave religion that enthusiasm 
and intensity which forever consecrated it to a life of strenuous 
seriousness, and tho it allowed the alembic of history to work out 
these ideas in the terrible orgies of the middle ages where men had 
to make themselves serious with them or die at the stake, in spite 
of this, it preserved the ideals of its founder. All the ages, even 
in their cruelties, were ruled in the interest of individual salvation, 
and all the problems of philosophy, including that of the cosmic 
system, were made to converge in the ideas of God and personal 
immortality, where, before, these problems were matters of 
culture, or exercises in the mastery of impersonal nature, and 
subterfuges for protecting the lives of aristocratic gentlemen. 
This placed what we call religion in the forefront of human in- 
terest as against the purely secular conception of materialism. 
Faith, hope, and love became the substitutes for wealth, culture, 
and art. The duties of the philosopher became a life of service 
to the transcendental and human ideals of religion, and all modern 
life has become infected with this point of view. No man is 
allowed, with approval, to cultivate speculative inquiries unless 
he can show some value for the practical and religious ideals of 
his fellows. He is expected to have something to say about God 
and immortality, and in default of the freedom to teach agnosti- 
cism and atheism, he must either retire into the limbo of unintelli- 
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gent phrasing or employ himself on useless problems. The 
other alternative is to join the ranks of those who are doing the 
practical and industrial work of the world. Religion in some 
form, if only that of moral earnestness, is the demand made of 
the philosopher by virtue of the problems that he has to discuss. 


The same conclusion can be reached in another way. Even 
Greek philosophy can be viewed as the result of the conflict 
between science and religion. We know how religious concep- 
tions of an anthropomorphic and mythological type possessed the 
early civilization of Greece. This is apparent in the vast systems 
of Homer and Hesiod, as reflected in polytheism. The literary 
embellishments of dramatic poetry and of the dialogues of Plato © 
are testimony to the influence of the earlier religious imagination. 
sut the first touch of scientific reflection dissolved it in illusion, 
and art showed how reluctantly the best minds abandoned the 
idealism reflected in this mythology and how they strove to pre- 
serve the symbols of heroic achievement in this fusion of an an- 
thropomorphic divine with the social virtues that were necessary 
to protect the state. But neither poetry nor the plastic art could 
preserve sensuous beauty from the attack of that idealism which 
for a moment caught and soon lost the vision of that supersensible 
world that Christian theism purified and personalized. Scepti- 
cism, which was the precursor of this idealism, began its attack 
on the gods, whose power was superhuman and whose character 
was inhuman, and basing its doctrine on the phenomenal and 
relative nature of sense perception and of our knowledge of 
reality, started an antithesis between mind and nature that tended 
either to make the divine impersonal or to accept its anthropo- 
morphic character and to put it out of relation to human and 
cosmic events. This scepticism, as usual, evoked the persecuting 
spirit and its critical animosities, where prudence was not equal 
to the opportunity for evasion, paid the penalty which its freedom 
invited, and the lot fell on an innocent man. The early religion 
was so anthropomorphic and the gods conceived as so capricious 
that the sceptical movement reacted toward a naturalistic position. 
That is, the capriciously personal conception of nature was trans- 
fused into a fixed and impersonal order. The supersensible world 
of the imagination and superstition was abandoned for the real 
world of sense and an inexorable cosmic order, and when this 
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view had worked itself into ethics, the ideals of the past and 
future were sacrificed to the splendid and voluptuous pleasures 
of the present. The idea of any law but this inexorable order of 
fate, that had been respected as a stream of tendency operat- 
ing in behalf of human interests, was repudiated and individual! 
freedom and caprice were substituted for it. Plato tried to 
restore the eternal to place and reverence. But religious concep- 
tions were too little identified with general cosmic views to insure 
Plato any success, and were too closely associated with polytheism 
and the oracles to consist with either zsthetic or moral ideals of 
the time. The oracles, which were probably the prototypes of our 
modern psychics or mediums, were a mixture possibly of shrewd 
adventurers and persons with some claim to supernormal com- 
merce. ‘These agencies were the source of the Greek belief in 
immortality, but when scientific culture had created ideals and 
intelligence of an aristocratic kind and reflecting zsthetic and 
ethical conceptions superior to the kind of revelation apparent in 
such phenomena as were exhibited by the oracles, especially as 
men like A‘schylus were aware of their fraudulent methods, the 
doctrine of immortality was transformed into the Platonic con- 
ception of the continuity of species and something like our con- 
servation of energy, and men turned with revulsion from the 
vulgar existence assumed to be attested by such phenomena, and 
the spiritual became concerned with philosophic intelligence and 
esthetic culture in art and good manners. Whatever of enthusi- 
asm and reverential emotion remained were expended on human 
achievement and the imitation of nature. Scepticism either 
denied a future life and the personality of the Divine, or it con- 
sidered the present life, its order and joys, as superior to any- 
thing that had appeared in history or could be realized in a world 
of hope, and so became content with the passing moment that was 
to end in a cataclysm. The future was not idealized and so did 
not represent anything for which sacrifices should be made. It 
was the present that was idealized and enjoyed, the conception of 
law having been subordinated to that of change. The theory of 
evolution offered an explanation of the present but no prospect 
of anything as good to follow. Man’s only chance for happiness 
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was in the present order, and as society was aristocratic on a 
basis of slavery, we may well conceive what propensities were 
dominant. 

Christianity inverted this order of conceptions. It derived its 
conception of a future life from psychic phenomena of another 
type and various influences enabled it to idealize it and to despise 
the carnal life as much as the Greeks loved it. Its vision was 
turned wholly upon the transcendental world beyond sense. The 
carnal earthly life was wholly evil and a punishment for heredi- 
tary sin, and in all but this latter fact the conception only empha- 
sised one side of the philosophy of Plato. Science and art were 
despised, the opposition to the one being reflected in dependence 
on blind faith and to the other in the hatred of idolatry. The 
supersensible world of God and immortality were constantly 
before the mind and the sensible world of wealth, of power and 
of aristocratic pride, was attacked with all the passion and 
violence of sectarian hostility. The monotheistic conception sup- 
planted that of a warring society of gods, and a benevolent deity 
superintending the cosmic order, in the interest of man, took the 
place of those malign and capricious beings in the polytheistic 
scheme who had all the wickedness and much more power than 
man. ‘The infinite value of the individual, the superiority of per- 
sonality over an impersonal nature, and the brotherhood of man 
became the watchwords of a new ethical and political civilization. 
All this was embodied in the new religion and gave it the com- 
bined power of a philosophy, a worship, and a humanitarian pas- 
sion. It taught that the present sensible world of sin and pain 
could be endured in the hope of a better, if faith and love were 
practised, and that the penalty of continued sin, after this knowl- 
edge was once bestowed, was an intensified and extended suffer- 
ing beyond the grave, an idea that served as a useful substitute 
in ignorant and democratic times for the more intelligent and 
aristocratic power of the preceding ages. The present was 
sacrificed to the future, as the Greeks had sacrificed the future to 
the present. The idealism that seized the imagination and hopes 
was of the next world and not of this, and the new religion 
started with an impulse of enthusiasm that had taken the best out 
of the antecedent philosophy and morality and left its pride, 
social and intellectual, behind until a new spiritual pride took its 
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place. It fixed for centuries the domination of new philosophic 
ideas, making those of God and immortality as essential to the 
new intellectual and social order as political obedience had been 
to the preceding period. The teacher had both his liberties and 
duties determined and circumscribed by the conditions which this 
order established. 


Presently Greco-Roman imperialism, with its vices and aristo- 
cratic ideals, tumbled into ruin and the Church was left with the 
task of reorganizing social order. Tho it was possessed with 
humanitarian enthusiasm and human equality, the terrible im- 
portance to the individual of the present life and limited probation 
and the awful ignorance and poverty of the masses, the heritage 
of ancient politics, led it to make concessions to the political 
methods of the past, and the Holy Roman Empire was the result, 
with ecclesiastic intolerance at the helm and _ political liberty 
sacrificed to personal salvation. Science and art were banished 
from its counsels and religion took the lead to subordinate all 
culture and enthusiasm to the passion for another life that might 
be free from sin and pain. Happiness was not to be found in the 
sensible but in the transcendental world. But power was too in- 
toxicating and religion too weak to accept the true Christian 
doctrine that salvation was from within and not from without, 
and it took Protestantism to secure some freedom for individual 
virtue and aspiration. But the scholastic development put religion 
and external authority first and philosophy second in the regu- 
lative functions of knowledge and power, and thus defined the 
problem of reflection and education for all.those stages of culture 
which concentrate interest and attention on a supersensible world, 
and which make the future depend upon the ethical conduct of the 
present. It fixed indelibly in the human mind the speculative 
interests of its philosophic moods. 


As Christianity started with a passion for immortality, given 
intensity by facts that were supposed to point the way out of the 
despair of Epicureanism, philosophy proper became a controversy 
between a materialistic and a spiritualistic view of man and his 
destiny. Materialism had asserted either that man had no soul 
or that the soul perished at death. Christianity attacked this view 
probably on its own ground. But the exigencies of the argument, 
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in the absence of continued incidents like those which probably 
first suggested the attack, soon brought philosophy into contact 
with the atomic conception of matter, or the metamorphic char- 
acter of substance, if it were not atomic, the two being the differ- 
ent assumptions on which the two general schools of Greek phil- 
osophy rested. Both had denied personal immortality. In either 
view religion had to contend with a powerful scepticism which 
was based upon present experience and its silence about a future 
life. Its first attitude toward substance and matter was an ad- 
mission that in the nature of things the soul must perish, but it 
resorted to miraculous intervention to secure a foundation for its 
faith, and this took the form of the physical resurrection. But it 
soon accepted that conception of the permanence of substance 
which made it possible to support by it the permanence of personal 
consciousness, if the substance of the soul were invisible or 
atomic. The speculations which were indulged to sustain the 
same conclusion were various. Now it depended upon the inter- 
vention of deity, and now it was the persistence of the spiritual 
body of St. Paul, which was the Epicurean soul, and now the 
Tertullian atom which could appropriate the Epicurean concep- 
tion of eternity for matter. When this was doubted the difference 
between mental and physical phenomena was relied on to excuse 
or justify the belief in a soul of an immaterial nature which 
would survive death, matter having been conceived as created and 
therefore perishable. All this shows, not only how persistent the 
desire for a future life is, but also that human nature contrives in 
some way to convert its knowledge of the cosmos into some sup- 
port for its faiths and hopes, and when it so stubbornly does so, 


no age will escape the duty or the necessity of considering this 
issue. 


But scepticism never dies. It is the shadow of knowledge 
haunting the path of hope, or the reverse side of the Shield of 
Hercules. It is the agency for clipping the wings of fancy when 
it essays to construct a golden age for the past or the future, or 
Icarus like to soar in an empyrean for which experience does not 
fit it, and so ever stands at the door of knowledge to guard the 
importance of the present and to prevent an illegitimate suit from 
losing the paradise that is actually within reach instead of trying 
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to reverse the order of nature. It forces man to an active as op- 
posed to a contemplative life, and is the mother of sciences as 
opposed to poetry and illusion. Consequently its first victims are 
the beliefs in immortality and God. Having evoked science by 
withdrawing human interest from the ideal to the real, from faith 
to reason, from poetry to fact, from religion to philosophy, it has 
instigated all those tendencies which have abandoned or dis- 
credited the main problems intelligent men are supposed to dis- 
cuss. First came Hume and Kant with the denial of our knowl- 
edge of “ things in themselves’ and the limitation of knowledge 
to “‘ phenomena’”’. Hegel followed with a more equivocal state- 
ment of the same view, and Comte boldly announced it with an 
open hostility to metaphysics, which Kant had concealed by his 
distortion of the term. 


The positive triumphs of science, taken with the agnostic out- 
come of philosophy, prompted a life and death struggle with 
theology, and the strength of religion has ever since been meas- 
ured by the instincts of the unscientific mind and the prudent 
silence of those who evade its problems, scepticism being con- 
cealed behind the language and attitude of idealism toward ma- 
terialism. The secular view, in our academic institutions, hides 
itself behind a phraseology that is mere coquetry with religion. 
There may be good reasons for not speaking its mind. Of this I 
have nothing to say. I am only stating the fact. But as things 
are philosophy either has no gospel or hides its agnosticism and 
secular ideals behind a language that is equally misunderstood by 
science and religion. ‘To science it seems harmless and unin- 
telligible, and is irrefutable because of this, tho it clearly cultivates 
a critical attitude toward science. To religion it seems orthodox 
and safe, having appropriated its spiritual garb and expression for 
its secular ideals. Its criticism of science pleases religion and its 
silence about religion satisfies science, which is neither disposed 
nor able to take up any missionary work for atheism and a denial 
of a future life. Consequently it escapes the resentment of the 
one and deceives the mind of the other, and has its own existence 
guaranteed by the hereditary enmity of the other two. But its 
dubious and oracular spirit puts it in terror of any alliance 
between them, an understanding that may be reached at any time 
through the scientific proof of immortality. 
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All this is intended to show that, whatever our philosophy, we 
are expected to have some general message on the problems of the 
cosmos as related to human progress and aspiration. “ It is justly 
said ’’, says Mr. John Morley, “ that at the bottom of all the great 
discussions of modern society lie the two momentous questions, 
first whether there is a God, and second whether our fellow 
creatures are the highest beings who take an interest in us, or in 
whom we take an interest ; and then whether life in this world is 
the only life of which we shall ever be conscious. It is true of 
most people that when they are talking of evolution, and the 
origin of species, and the experiential or intuitional source of 
ideas, and the utilitarian or transcendental basis of moral obliga- 
tion, these are the questions which they really have in their 
minds.” But what is philosophy doing with these questions? 
Ever since Kant it has been pothering over epistemology, a very 
useful and respectable science when it enables a man to get beyond 
it, but which at no time since Kant has obtained a fulcrum for 
removing any. weight that burdens the task of philosophic reflec- 
tion. The other sciences have gone on their way of conquest and 
progress, while philosophy, complaining that Hecuba has to go 
mourning for the loss of her children, does nothing to seek con- 
solation or to recover the domain that was indolently surrendered: 
to another spirit and method. It seems as unable to come to a 
conclusion on the problem which it said conditioned metaphysics 
as it is on the original issues, and these it will not directly face. 
It has lost its soul and its conscience. To continue Mr. John 
Morley’s statement, “ in spite of the scientific activity of the day, 
nobody is likely to contend that men are pressed keenly in their 
souls by any poignant stress of spiritual tribulation in the face of 
the two supreme enigmas. Nobody will say that there is much 
of that striving and wrestling and bitter agonising, which whole 
societies of men have felt before now on questions of far less 
tremendous import. Ours, as has been truly said, is ‘a time of 
loud disputes and weak convictions’. In a generation deeply 
impressed by a sense of intellectual responsibility this could 
not be.” 


Though the great problems are not directly treated, there are 
two systems that are playing for position in the controversy. 
They are called Absolutism and Pragmatism. These sound very 
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promising to those who think that new terms contain new truths. 
The fact is, however, that they represent the old problems under 
a new name that conceals the issue at stake. The age is so in- 
fatuated with sensational discoveries that it will not listen to any- 
thing a few months old, and has to have its appetite stimulated 
by the coining of new phrases to keep it enthused and to evade 
the consideration of the issues that have real importance. Abso- 
lutism is but another name for the view of the Eleatics and Plato 
against Heraclitus and the Sophists; of the Stoics against the 
Sceptics; of Christianity against Materialism; of Reid and Ham- 
ilton against Hume; of Common Sense against Kant; of Realism 
against Idealism. Pragmatism is a name for the phenomenalism 
of Heraclitus, the Sophists, the Sceptics, Hume, and Kant, or 
Comte. It conceals this fact by the subterfuge of a new word. 
That is all. For that reason I propose to treat the two systems 
as representing the same old problem and not as requiring any 
new method of approach or attack. 


Absolutism is the philosophy which insists that there is some- 
thing permanent in the passing phenomena of the world, some 
substance underlying the fleeting changes of events, some reality 
behind appearances. It is much more loth to say what this is than 
its more ancient predecessors. It is arguing for the most abstract 
form of its claims, and never seems to reach the point at which it 
can tell what it really means. It does not solve any problems 
because it seems unable to secure its major premise. 


Pragmatism finds its etymological origin in what is practical, 
and scepticism and phenomenalism have always claimed to repre- 
sent a practical point of view as opposed to transcendental and 
speculative metaphysics. The term is no doubt convenient for 
representing the practical directly and covering up the disputes 
that are associated with the etymology of other terms. But it 
does not and cannot escape the lines of thought which tradition 
and the actual problems of philosophy have fixed. Pragmatism 
starts with facts, and ends with the statement that we cannot 
know anything else but the facts of “ experience ’’, attempts to 
measure the truth by what things do, and questions the need or 
existence of anything but facts of “experience’’. It has no in- 
terest in “metaphysics”? or supposed “things behind phe- 
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nomena”. It claims to ascertain truth by the outcome of action, 
emphasizes will in the determination of belief, maintains that we 
cannot ascertain the “nature’’ of anything, but that we know 
only what it does or the relations of phenomena. It views facts 
or ‘experience’ from the point of view of its functions. In 
other words, it intends to eschew deductive inferences from as- 
sumptions not proved and speculations about mysterious realities 
from which certain things are supposed inevitably to follow, and 
maintains that we have to be practical, to observe the laws of 
events, the uniformities of nature, the systematic consequences 
of things as a measure of expectation and action. 


I do not care to enter into any technical account of either of 
these two points of view. They are so evidently the old problems 
in a new verbal guise that it is not necessary to conceal our sense 
of humor. Moreover, the remarks which I have to make regard- 
ing them are so fully in harmony with both theories that I do not 
have to choose between them, and if I did have to choose I should 
maintain that both of them are so irrelevant to all the intelligible 
philosophic problems that I would not care whether they were true 
or false. ‘They may both be conceived either as truisms or as 
convenient subterfuges, and it is certain that their advocates do 


not seem to get any nearer important truths than if they had never 
considered them at all. 


I regard absolutism as a truism. To me facts, events, phe- 
nomena, activities do not occur without some relation to a subject. 
They have no meaning whatever to me without something of 
which they are phenomena or occurrences. Change never occurs 
unless something changes. Events are always relative and imply 
their correlate. The permanent is as much a fact as the transient, 
and neither has any meaning without the other. Substance is 
an ineradicable conception and gives all science its meaning and 
raison d'etre. ‘The names of the elements attest the necessity of 
the idea and the atomic doctrine is the reflection of the meta- 
physical instinct where it is too often supposed that metaphysics 
are not found at all. Oxygen, hydrogen, argon are names of 
things that manifest variable qualities in different conditions. 
These properties or activities do not remain permanent unless the 
substances are placed where external agencies cannot act on them. 
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Their activities are more or less perishable incidents. When we 
discover certain phenomena, say in spectrum analysis of the sun’s 
photosphere, we know when to suppose that hydrogen is there. 
Certain phenomena occurring in our experiments induce us to say 
that they point to some material substance, some thing of which 
these facts are the effect or action, or property. 


There is no use to ask me what I mean by this substance, as I 
may justifiably refuse to define it in any terms but its effects. I 
conceive it as the cause or ground of the phenomena to be ex- 
plained, and I can no more escape thinking it, or thinking of it, 
than I can escape from thinking at all. If I conceive any fact as 
a phenomenon or effect | must accept the implied correlate. 
What it is more than what it does is not my quest, and any at- 
tempt to seek this is a misconception of the absolutist’s object. 
To imagine that the absolute is anything more than the cause of 
phenomena is to create without reason the problem which you 


declare is insoluble. Of course such a problem is insoluble, for it 
does not exist. 


The only rational meaning that can be attached to the question 
of what the absolute is refers, not to the idea of substance as it is 
conceived in the ordinary physical sciences, but to the question as 
to what the absolute that is accepted as a fact is, whether matter, 
spirit, both or neither. After we have assumed or admitted that 
there is some absolute behind all phenomena, some one or more 
forms of energy to explain the facts of the universe, we are 
curious, for reasons involved in the history of philosophic prob- 
lems as indicated, to know whether we shall consider it matter or 
spirit. But the slightest reflection on the results of modern 
science would show that it does not make any difference what we 
call it now, the same implications are not involved in them that 
were once involved. ‘The fact shows that, no matter how assured 
we are that substance, reality, the permanent, the absolute exists 
as a fact, we have not obtained any fulcrum for removing further 
difficulties unless we have more facts. The primary question is 
not so much whether there is an absolute, but whether this abso- 
lute is matter without any consciousness or spirit with an eternal 
consciousness, or whether, if it be called matter, it thinks, or 
whether, if we call it “ spirit ’’, it is anything but some impersonal 
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immateriality. These are the questions which even the absolutist 
seldom endeavors to answer in any intelligible manner. 


When it comes to considering the claims of pragmatism, far 
be it from me to impeach it for emphasising the practical as 
against mere contemplative introspection. Any claim to practical 
motive and achievement must be respected, at least by such as 
exact this service from metaphysics. One of the bitterest com- 
plaints against modern metaphysical philosophers is that their 
theories and conclusions have no practical result of any kind, 
material or spiritual. No one can fairly exact from them any 
such service as is received from physical science. Its service, if 
any, must be spiritual, that is ethical in some sense. “ Phil- 
osophy,” says Novalis, “ bakes no bread, but can give us God, 
Freedom, and Immortality.” But in modern times it gives us 
none of these. It neither bakes bread nor gives us God, Freedom, 
and Immortality. It is either agnostic, atheistic, or silent on these 
questions, mostly the last. This gives pragmatism some excuse 
for turning its face away from speculations that promise nothing 
for the pains of reflection. 


Pragmatism, in so far as it represents, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, the position of phenomenalism, of empiricism, of em- 
phasis on the importance of observing and describing the mere 
stream of consciousness and nature, of accenting what conscious- 
ness does rather than what it is, of recognizing the place of the 
will and of action in the world, of showing the influence of conse- 
quences in determining what we shall regard, if not what we shall 
also believe—pragmatism, in so far as it stands for these, must 
be respected. I too share some of its feelings against abstract 
metaphysics, which, in the minds of those who have no sense of 
humor and who have no power to evoke enthusiasm for such 
things, can only conceal the usefulness which its devotees claim 
for the subject. With all this I concede a place, and an important 
place, for the most abstruse metaphysics, tho I think it requires to 
be supplemented by the facts and spirit of pragmatism and by 
some ability to convert its abstractions into the concrete ideals, 
impulses, and hopes of everyday life. So far as pragmatism is 
a demand for a descent from transcendental moonshine to the 
ways and means for cheering drudgery and giving peace and con- 
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solation to grief it is to be defended. But the pragmatist is not 
always any better or more adept than his despised antagonist in 
service of this kind. He is so content with watching the drama 
of events and so neglects the thread of permanent interest and 
explanation that he does not see what it is that makes so important 
a spectacle of the bubbling and phenomenal scene that fascinates 
him. It is all very well for the pragmatist to be an idle spectator 
of the panorama, enjoying the contemplative life of the gods out- 
side the struggle with its mingled joy and pain, if he does not care 
for anything beyond it, but for the actors to feel that any moment 
may end that which had gotten all its value from what it promised 
in the next is to take the philosopher out of the play and to dis- 
illusion the actor regarding the ideals which make the drama 
worth while. To forget the eternal is to forget that which may 
sanctify and expurgate the ephemeral. The passing moment will 
be no guide to us for the next unless we can see in it either the 
promise of relief from the present burden or the continuance of 
the ideal that we find in it, a fruition of what duty may command 
but cannot immediately realize. That which has preserved the 
conquests of the past from disappearing in an explosion of passion 
is the only thing that can make the scene we witness an intelligible 
and moral spectacle, and we have ever to look at it with the vision 
of hope as a protection from the convulsive revolution which the 
angry mob will precipitate when it finds that its patience and 
suffering with injustice mark the end of all things and are not to 
be followed by any compensation for passive obedience to the 
smooth and wily counsels of the intellectuals. 

Professor James distinguishes between the “ rationalist ” and 
the pragmatist, tho I am not sure that he does not create his own 
difficulties by misconceiving what historical “ rationalism ” means 

Sut however this may be we do not require to dispute him on this 
point, as it is clear what he intends in his distinction. But I can- 
not avoid thinking that the dispute between the pragmatist and 
the intellectualist or rationalist, using their own terms, grows out 
of a misunderstanding in regard to the conception of truth and 
not out of the irrelevancy of the pragmatist’s contention as he 
understands the problem. The question is with the pragmatist 
whether truth is determined by practical considerations. That is, 
he maintains that, if a belief works, it is true, and that the con- 
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sequences of anything determine its validity. This I would say 
depends on your conception of truth. The fact is that the term 
truth is equivocal. It is usually understood to mean, in the con- 
ception of the “ rationalist ’, that a particular assertion represents 
a fact as opposed to what is not a fact. In this conception of it 
no amount of consequences will serve as the criterion. On the 
other hand, truth often stands for what is permanently true, the 
universal and constant, and more especially for that selected 
group of facts which have to be distinguished from the harmful, 
the useful as distinguished from the injurious. This conception 
of it is the moral one and involves the discrimination of the good 
from the bad. In this view of its meaning there can be no doubt 
that consequences and workability are criteria of it. When it is 
a question of determining what is ideal and what conduces to 
welfare a selective process is necessary, which is not any part of 
determining truth as a fact, and the problem is to determine what 
facts are good, not what statements are facts. Hence the prag- 
matist does not appreciate the problem of the “ rationalist ’’ and 
the “ rationalist’ does not understand the pragmatist. Their 
problems are wholly distinct from each other. The one is trying 
to ascertain what are facts, regardless of whether they are good 
or useful, practical; the other is trying to determine or to select 
the ethical propositions by which the will is to be regulated, and 
not what the intellect perceives. The “ rationalist ”’ seeks to know 
what is a fact, whether it is workable or not, and if he has to 
adjust his will to it, his desires and ideals are sacrificed to this. 
The pragmatist seeks to discriminate what will meet his desires. 
The “ rationalist ’’ would take the objective, the pragmatist the 
subjective point of view. The one is a Stoic and the other an 
Epicurean. 

Professor James meant to test truth by its practical application 
and its relation to facts. He was a persistent enemy to mere ab- 
stractions or propositions that could not be tested by inferences 
and consequences. but he forgot a large field of truth that could 
not be so tested. In ethics and in active problems, that is, in ideas 
which involved the future in their proof or fulfillment, he was 
quite right about the test, but he forgot two things in this. (1) 
In regard to the past where it was a question of fact and not of 
fulfillment he had to recognize that the truth was decided as mere 
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matter of fact regardless of its relation to the future or practical 
questions. (2) In regard to the verification of hypotheses in 
the future, the facts which constituted the proof of a pre- 
vious inference were not proved to be true by their agree- 
ment with the inference, but they proved the truth of the in- 
ference while their evidence had some other source than conse- 
quences. ‘That is, matters of fact have no criterion in conse- 
quences, but represent truths that are not determined by their 
practical value. He was quite right in asking for the utility of 
any fact or truth when established, and this utility was a criterion 
of its ethical “ truth ’’, the law of the means to an end, but not of 
its factual truth. What he was trying to do was to get philoso- 
phers into contact with real life as condition of their usefulness 
to the community, instead of living in a logical limbo of abstrac- 
tions whose truth or falsehood made no difference to practical 
life according to the limitations which they assigned to truth. In 
other words he was trying to rescue philosophers from the con- 
templative paradise of fools in which the review in Mind quoted 
above says they are living. But his mistake was in supposing that 
you had to decide all truth by reference to the future and conse- 
quences instead of having to determine the truths of facts prior 
to asking questions of their value. The truth of an hypothesis, 
theoretical or practical, may be proved by “ consequences ”’. 
logical or mechanical, but to prove only in the sense of verifying 
faith, not in determining the credibility of the facts which verify 
or prove. If Professor James had said the test of truth was 
synthesis and that strict limitation to abstractions left us barren 
of ethical and utile meanings, he would not have been disputed. 
It is synthesis that enables us to draw inferences or to calculate 
upon the future, which is always the main interest in rational life, 
and the past has an interest only in its relation to that future. 
Professor James’s conception of the problem was correct, but his 
method of solving it defective. 


[To be continued. | 
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THERAPEUTIC SUGGESTIONS IN THE DORIS CASE 
by WALTER F. PRINCE. 


The Doris case is rich in its therapeutical suggestions. It may 
not be amiss to set down, not by any means all which might be 
brought forward, but some of the more important conclusions 
which may safely be drawn and which are evidently of wide 
applicability. 

It would not ordinarily be practicable to do what was done in 
this case,—1. ¢., to adopt the patient. But when the environment 
is of a character to present practically insuperable obstacles to the 
recovery of a psycho-neurotic case; when, for example, there is 
drunkenness and abuse or at least the irritation of constant nag- 
ging in the home, or when the patient is subjected to severe and 
exhausting toil, with insufficient sleep and a dearth of diversion, 
some kind of change of environment is imperative. If the patient 
cannot be removed to a sanatorium or to the home of a relative, 
an attempt should be made at least to alleviate the unfavorable 
conditions in a measure. Often the parents are intelligent enough 
and have sufficient affection for their child, so that, when in- 
structed as to the nature of the misunderstood symptoms and the 
necessities of the case, they will see that a more salutary standard 
of conduct and speech is adopted in the house, and thus to a 
degree relieve the situation of psychical depressants. They may 
be induced also, by proper enlightenment, to take more intelligent 
pains in regard to the patient’s tasks, sleep, food, and diversions. 
I have known instances where endeavors directed to the parents 
have speedily altered the whole outlook. But in some cases it may 
be important, and in all it is expedient, that the family should 
know that psychological science has ways of discovering unfavor- 
able influences bearing upon the patient’s life aside from her 
“telling”. The rectification of a mischievous daily environment 
to the fullest extent that is possible is often the most important 
single step which can be taken. Doris could never have been 
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cured so long as she lived with her intemperate and unloving 
father, and was forced to toil beyond her strength. Within three 
days after her removal to a favorable environment, the primary 
personality had enjoyed more conscious existence than for pre- 
vious months together, and the personality which had been 
dominant for five years had reeeived her first fatal blow and was 
beginning to lose her memories. 

Daily toil should not, in a psycho-neurotic case, be exhausting 
or protracted, should if possible be of a character agreeable to 
the patient, and should allow of intervals for rest and diversion. 
On the other hand, the absence of any serious occupation is un- 
favorable. Both these facts were powerfully indicated in the 
Doris case. 

The importance of sleep, in regard to both quantity and qual- 
ity, can hardly be overestimated. Sleep is the greatest single, 
non-complex factor in a cure. Not only recuperation as ordinar- 
ily understood, but also mental readjustments, are, when the 
process is under way, carried on more swiftly and smoothly in 
sleep than during the waking hours. If ten hours of sleep out of 
the twenty-four can be secured, this is a priceless boon. But the 
quality of sleep is of still more importance. A night filled with 
troubled dreams, and interrupted by countless wakings and 
tossings, may leave the patient in some ways worse off after it is 
over. One marked by calm slumber and by placid or smiling 
features which tell of pleasant dreams always means physical and 
mental invigoration. If one has been in the habit of experiencing 
the former type, he cannot slip into the other by a single move- 
ment, but only by a process in which the physician and himself 
must cooperate. Of the various means for getting the patient 
into a constitutional condition favoring proper sleep, varying with 
cases, little will be said here. All sorts of means were employed 
in the Doris case, the removal of outer and inner disturbances, 
guarding from shocks and strains, the employment of direct 
verbal suggestion—in short the promotion of a calm and happy 
frame of mind together with an expectancy of quiet slumber. 
Sleep-inducing drugs were never employed except in rare cases of 
emergency, and then only as the lesser horn in a dilemma. 


One of the most impressive lessons taught by the Doris case 
is that pleasure, enjoyment, plays a great part in mental and 
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physical well-being. Of course there is no novelty in this 
doctrine. In common with many I had long given it a place 
among my formal maxims, but fear that it was somewhat 
schematic and dim of coloring. But now it stands out as vividly 
as does the law of gravitation. Thousands of times were wit- 
nessed, as though in a laboratony, the swift effects of pleasure 
and pain, of agreeable and disagreeable experiences. A sharp 
word, unmerited blame, a sudden fright, an attack of worry or 
anxiety, as well as bodily pain, the hearing of discordant noises, 
and all sorts of unpleasant experiences, would send away the 
primary personality, automatically plunge a secondary person- 
ality into a dark and perhaps refractory mood, disturb sleep, 
cause headaches, and produce a variety of evil effects upon mind 
and body. On the other hand, all pleasurable emotions and ex- 
periences (not too extreme) centering in the primary personality, 
from those roused by reciprocated affection, enkindled hope and 
efforts appreciated, to the enjoyment of a trolley-trip, a congenial 
conversation or a favorite article of diet, powerfully favored 
stability on the part of the primary personality, banished head- 
aches and nervousness, promoted appetite and sleep, and produced 
various remoter beneficial effects upon the organism. Investi- 
gators are constantly tracing the effects of enjoyment in obscure 
channels of the body. Professor W. D. Scott, of Northwestern 
University, has recently pointed out (Cosmopolitan Magazine, 
July, 1915) that the Russian scientist, Pawlow, has “ discovered 
an important activity in the secretory glands of the alimentary 
canal as a normal result of pleasure ’’, that the American Cannon 
has still more recently found that pleasure is accompanied by a 
remarkable and beneficial action of small suprarenal glands situ- 
ated near the kidneys, and that Professor Titchener, of Cornell 
University, has demonstrated that pleasure instantly increases 
while displeasure decreases physical strength and activity. He 
concludes: ‘* Anything that increases bodily pleasure and comfort 
adds to human efficiency, provided that there is no injurious after- 
effect.” I venture to broaden the statement. Anything that in- 
creases mental or bodily pleasure adds to the efficiency and well- 
being of both mind and body, provided there be no injurious 
after-effect. The proviso is most important. Hasheesh pro- 
duces temporary pleasure, but the injurious after-effects, which 
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are at the same time marked by discomfort, are extreme. ‘The 
performance of an evil deed may produce a moment’s pleasure, 
and for the moment that emotion may have its favorable effects, 
but aside from other consequences the enduring pangs of con- 
science may counterbalance these a hundred fold. And, judging 
from the Doris case, one more proviso should be added, that the 


pleasure, the delight should not be too intense, or if intense should 
not be protracted. 


Hygienic science no longer ignores the pleasure element in 
eating as of no account. Not only must food be nourishing, but 
it must be agreeable to the particular person, in order sufficiently 
to excite the flow of the needed secretions, digest with the least 
trouble, and assimilate the most completely. This was experi- 
mentally shown in the Doris case. It was also revealed that the 
exactly-three-meals-a-day rule has no foundation in nature. 
There were stages when, if food was not taken four or five times 
a day, the vital energy ebbed to the degree that the primary per- 
sonality, directly on that account, lost its control, and another 
personality came, which at once sensibly demanded food. In this 
case at least, nature announced in clear tones, “ Eat when hungry, 
stop eating when hunger ceases ”’. 


Great pains had to be taken not to turn any of the secondary 
personalities against the primary one, but to secure their co- 
operation in the conduct of the case toward cure. <A personality 
may be of such nature or arrived at such a point of recession that 
strict and even forcible measures will hasten the process. But if 
the measures employed in relation to Sick Doris had showed a 
tendency to turn her against Real Doris, or if they had caused her 
to assert herself when she had sufficient will remaining to be a 
dangerous antagonist, then a slower course would necessarily have 
been adopted, rather than to risk blocking the whole process. And 
Margaret long continued capable of being roused to deadly enmity 
to the primary personality, Real Doris, therefore no risks could 
be taken, on the bare chance of forcing her out sooner. Even had 
it been possible to force her into a subliminal situation, it is my 
belief that she would long have maintained a troublesome sub- 
liminal existence, and that the continuous burdens of living would 
have fallen upon the primary member before she was strong 
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enough to bear them with ease and composure. Margaret was 
made to cooperate by maintaining her good will, and her passing 
out by euthanasia found Real Doris ready. 


The conclusions last noted would naturally lead to the theory 
that in the numerous cases not so far advanced, but where the 
mind is dissociated in an elementary degree, as in ordinary 
hysteria, it is better policy to treat by introducing peace rather 
than war into the already disturbed mental factors. That it is 
erroneous in such cases to say, ‘““ Now, you must use your will- 
power and control your thoughts and feelings, you must not let 
yourself think such things, you must fight it out ’”’, I firmly believe. 
This method leads to internal conflicts, to repressions, breakings- 
out and rebellions, to defeats as well as victories, and conse- 
quently to frequent discouragements. Rather the patient should 
be caused not to dread or worry about her own thoughts. A per- 
sistent idea charged with painful emotion is capable of much 
mischief by itself, but the moment that another idea is super- 
added, that the first is to be dreaded and shunned, is with its 
associated imagery to be crushed down, it is twice-armed for 
mischief. Rather the obsessing complex, with all its ramifica- 
tions, should be taken out of the dark closet into the full light of 
consciousness, and this alone, or perhaps the provision of some 
normal discharge for the pent-up emotion in addition, may be 
sufficient to destroy its baleful energy. At any rate, the patient 
should be led not to dread or worry about her own thoughts, her 
attention should be directed away from the undesirable factors,— 
not that she proclaims to them, as it were, that they are not worth 
notice, but that she really progresses in the belief that they are 
not ; by pleasurable activities along the lines of otherwise directed 
attention the higher complexes should be interested, fed and built 
up, until the lower die by a natural death, rather than are slain 
by direct assault. They will die willingly, if they can die com- 
fortably. But if at once dreaded and fought, they, as it were, feel 
themselves important, and fight back for their existence. The 
same principle is essentially applicable to all effort for mental and 
moral improvement. It is by the “expulsive force of new 
affections ’’ and higher ones, more than by direct assault upon 
the old inferior proclivities, that the latter are to be weakened. 
Many make too hard work of the business of being good, ap- 
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proaching it with the conviction that it must be a deadly grind. 
Too much emotion, likewise, is spent upon spilt milk. “ Forget- 
ting the things which are behind and stretching forward to the 
things which are before ” is good psychology. 


The availability of suggestion varies with the individual, 
though none are exempt from its influence. But the classes of 
patients which we have in mind are peculiarly susceptible to it, as 
a rule. And suggestion works by many means besides the 
spoken word. How often have I seen Doris’s face lighten and 
her spirits become buoyant at the sight of a gay and merry coun- 
tenance; how often have her spirits drooped and the light gone 
out of her eyes when she caught an expression indicating 
despondency or care. Scores of times as | casually threw back 
my shoulders she has unconsciously sat up straighter; even my 
declining a particular dish at table has caused her to eat of it with 
disrelish and perhaps soon set it aside. When at the height of 
her suggestibility, she was a barometer to all the details of speech, 
tone, expression and manner on the part of those nearest to her. 
Oral suggestion, again, may take various forms, and employ 
many devices. Often a mental attitude of confident expectation 
was produced by the positive assertion that some improved con- 
dition was soon to come about, and it was achieved. But the 
assurance had to ring true, and consequently to be believed by the 
asserter. Therefore such positive assertion was not ventured, 
except when experience and prevailing conditions made it prac- 
tically certain that the desired end could be thus brought about. 
Caution was the more imperative in that, if the assurance was 
not followed by the predicted event, the power of subsequent 
assurance was weakened. Unless positive of the cure of a symp- 
tom by such means it was better to predict its amelioration only, 
and remove it by installments. Often it was judged best simply 
to announce probabilities of a favorable turn, rather than cer- 
tainty, and thus awaken hopes which might be effectual with- 
out risking the loss of personal confidence on the failure of a posi- 
tive assurance. Another condition of the best working of sug- 
gestion was found to be that the subject should not recognize its 
purposive character. Not that her recognizing that I was trying 
to bring about a mental attitude in her annihilated the suggest- 
ional force of my own sincere maintenance of that attitude. Still 
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it was best on the whole that the therapeutic intention should not 
be obvious. Therefore the suggestions were often uttered in a 
casual fashion, sometimes embodied in a remark addressed to 
another, as though not intended for her ear at all, or embraced 
in an anecdote as sugar conceals a pill. 


3ut there was one situation where such precautions were 
thrown aside as unnecessary. That was when she was asleep, for 
in sleep as well as in hypnotic and hypnoidal states the mind’s 
capacity for comparison and judgment is largely inhibited, it is 
more naive to accept assurances. It was found that, especially 
just after she had fallen asleep and before she had sunk into the 
profounder depths of slumber, she was capable of hearing and 
understanding whispered sentences, that any subject however dis- 
composing when awake could then be treated without shock, and 
that suggestions of every kind afterward proved singularly effect- 
ive, though she retained no memory on waking that anything had 
been said. Thus headaches and other disagreeable bodily symp- 
toms were frequently removed, worries and fears dissipated, she 
was enabled to sleep through a succession of disturbing noises, 
and caused to wake on the following morning freed from obses- 
sions of the day before, replete with hope and courage. That is, 
finding her sleep not quite normal, in that she was cognizant in 
an extraordinary degree of sensory impressions, I simply took 
advantage of a channel which I found existing. At the same 
time, I would hesitate to open up such a channel by training a 
comparatively normal sleeper to hear and comprehend speech, 
even for therapeutic purposes, for it seems dangerous to alter the 
character of normal sleep by accustoming the subject to a then 
higher degree of attention to sensory impressions. In Doris’s 
case, I talked only for a few minutes in the lighter stage of sleep, 
and thereafter did my best to preserve her slumber inviolate. 
And as her general condition approached normality this method 
was gradually and at last completely abandoned. 

It was a gain when Real Doris became comfortably aware 
that she was suggestible to the extent of reflecting morbid mental 
and bodily symptoms from the states of other persons. What is 
meant by “ comfortably ” needs to be explained. In common with 
many other patients, Doris for some time thought, when it was 
intimated that a headache, for example, was psychically induced, 
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that this meant that she “ imagined ”’ the headache. Much care 
should be taken with psychopathic and neurotic persons that they 
do not get the idea that they are suspected of “ imagining ” their 
symptoms, or of “making” them. A step was gained when 
Doris understood that the reality of the pain or other symptom 
was not in question, but only its cause. But a still more signifi- 
cant step was achieved when she herself spontaneously discovered 
that a redness and itching of the skin came and went with certain 
auto-suggestion fears, and that a pain in the chest began with her 
dread lest my cold should develop into pneumonia, and ceased 
when that dread was relieved. She now both thoroughly real- 
ized what her suggestibility was capable of and realized it com- 
fortably, in that she understood that no one questioned the 
actuality of the symptoms themselves but only their ultimate 
origin. Henceforth she was armed as a warrior against her own 
disposition to auto-suggestions, and though still liable to assault 
they diminished in force from that date, and were often banished 
quickly by the counter-force of her reflective intelligence. Here, 
too, this case pleads for a multitude of persons, generally sensi- 
tive to excess, who are accustomed to hear, “ O, you imagine 
it!”’, “ You just think you have a pain!’, etc., or who at least 
divine that this is what their own friends and perhaps physician 
think. The physician may not so think, but unless his words are 
carefully chosen he will be credited with the opinion that so 
afflicts the feelings of the patient, whose consciousness cries aloud 
that he is in real suffering. As soon as the latter understands that 
no imputation of feeble-mindedness or faking rests upon him, 
that it is recognized that a pain or ache psychically caused is as 
real as a pain or ache due to an organic malady or a wound, his 
emotional tone in respect to the subject is altered, he is no longer 
inwardly injured and protesting, and is in shape to go forward 
to further understanding. As soon as he has proved for himself 
an instance of his own auto-suggestibility, he is in a position to 
become a coadjutor, taking a real scientific interest in analyzing 
his symptoms, no longer morbidly, but with therapeutic effect, 
because he sees more and more clearly that certain of them are 
weeds which may be uprooted with ease. This he helps to do, by 
fixing his attention upon accompanying factors which prove to his 
intelligence that the symptoms have no true somatic origin. 
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But usually the patient will not be sufficiently a psychologist 
to resolve his deeper or more intricate complexes which include 
physical symptoms. Doris would never have dreamed that her 
headache of forty days was rooted in her resolve to begin daily 
visits to her mother’s grave. This resolve renewed the emotions 
experienced at the mother’s death-bed, and the original emotional 
crisis had been accompanied by a raging headache. The head- 
ache had been a part of a psycho-physical complex, and the 
renewal of the emotional factor revived the somatic factor also, 
the latter less intense than the original headache in the degree that 
the resurrected emotion was less vivid than the original one. Had 
it been learned three weeks earlier that the headache began with 
her seeing a funeral procession and making the resolution to visit 
her mother’s grave each day, the headache could have been cured 
so much the earlier. How? Simply by causing her to abandon 
the resolution which, so long as it was maintained, revived the 
emotion and the accompanying physical symptom. And so, in 
many a similar situation, a somatic disturbance which exists solely 
as a part of a psycho-physical complex founded upon some shock 
or strain in the past, may be banished by causing the abandonment 
of a psychical attitude responsible for the revival of the emotion 
involved in the same complex. 


It is hardly necessary, nor is it my place, to speak of the im- 
portance of curing physical ailments which coexist with those of 
a psychical character. But the fact that these bring on mental 
sluggishness and emotional disturbance which in turn become 
secondary causes to still further complicate the psychopathic 
condition, may be briefly touched upon. When Doris was taken 
in hand she had a chronic tendency to constipation of long stand- 
ing. Not only was this condition bound to have its toxic and 
other effects, but it also produced mental lassitude and emotional! 
depression which in turn, as intimated, became secondary causes, 
increasing the frequency of alternations, and the length of the 
periods of the secondary personalities; sometimes resulting in 
Margaret’s being fractious and tearful, which again reacted un- 
favorably upon the primary personality, sending her down to a 
lower depth of dolefulness; and so the vicious chain lengthened 
itself link by link. Consequently the morbid physical condition 
was fought with a double motive. So far as possible care in the 
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diet, physical exercises, and similar means, were employed in 
preference to drugs, though these were resorted to when impera- 
tively necessary. Of course, too, the monthly periods were 
bound to bring mental and emotional perturbations, and, equally 
of course, these were specially marked when the periods were 
painful. Fortunately this was not often the case after the re- 
sumption of catamenia, coincidentally with the disappearance of 
“ Sick Doris”, but when it did occur the result in the psychical 
realm was the same as from constipation, only much worse. 
Margaret would be in evidence almost day and night, and had to 
be governed with the utmost care, both to keep her quiet on ac- 
count of the condition, and to prevent her going into a “ tant- 
rum’’. In fact, nearly all her severer emotional explosions were 
curing those periods. It became doubly important, therefore, to 
employ every precaution to prevent, if possible, dysmenorrhea. 
It was found that not only excess of physical effort as of walking, 
lifting, working, etc., on the eve and after the commencement of 
the period, but also any powerful emotion of painful character, 
whether from worry, fright, injured feelings, or what not, would 
bring its result of pain more or less severe, as well as otherwise 
disturb the function, and lead to the psychical reactions described. 
All the care that could be employed in the way of precautions as 
the critical stage approached was well repaid, both in the immedi- 
ate immunity secured and also in the building up of a stable 
condition. 
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SOME UNUSUAL APPARITIONS 


by JAMEs H. Hys.op. 


In the Journal for June, 1914 (Vol. VIII, pp. 294-313- we 
published some experiences of Miss Lamont and Miss Morison 
(pseudonyms), who were the authors of “ An Adventure’, a 
book which we had discussed in connection with one by Miss 
3ates when reviewing the doctrine of Re-incarnation (Journal, 
Vol. V, pp. 405-413). We gave a bare outline of the book in 
that discussion. The later article contained experiences similar 
to those described in the book and because we have recently come 
into possession of a copy of the original documents represent- 
ing the material published in “ An Adventure” we deem it im- 
portant to give a more detailed account of the experiences re- 
corded in the book. They have a peculiar interest in the fact that 
they are well accredited as experiences and their interest is in- 
dorsed by the Macmillan Company, who were the publishers. 
Their nature was totally misunderstood by the reviewer of the 
book in the Proceedings of the English Society, who discussed 
the phenomena as if they were testimony to a reality which the 
authors themselves did not avow. But the fact that pictographic 
phenomena are frequent in psychic research is one that helps to 
give a meaning to the experiences by Miss Lamont and Miss 
Morison which would not be apparent to most persons at first, nor 
to those not familiar with psychic phenomena. 

The two young ladies are daughters of clergymen and were 
occupied in teaching. They had no professional interest in Spir- 
itualism or in psychic phenomena of any kind. They were 
spending a vacation in Paris in 1901 and resolved to visit Ver- 
sailles. While there they resolved to see the Petit Trianon, a farm 
house in which Marie Antoinette had amused herself when 
Queen of France. Their experiences in hunting for and visiting 
this building were recorded in the book, “ An Adventure ”’, pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. A summary of the facts will 
be necessary to understand their meaning. 
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Each lady gives her own account of that visit, Miss Morison’s 
coming first. I summarize her account. 

The two ladies started for the Trianon governed mainly by 
Baedeker’s Guide Book. It was in August. After starting for 
the Petit Trianon they passed some buildings where Miss Morison 
was tempted to inquire the way, but refrained, thinking that her 
companion knew the place, and came to some paths. I quote her 
own narrative: 


“There were three paths in front of us, and as we saw two men 
a little ahead on the centre one, we followed it, and asked them the 
way. Afterwards we spoke of them as gardeners, because we re- 
membered a wheelbarrow of some kind close by and the look of a 
pointed spade, but they were really very dignified officials, dressed 
in long greyish-green coats with small three-cornered hats. They 
directed us straight on. 

“We walked briskly forward, talking as before, but from the 
moment we left the lane an extraordinary depression came over me, 
which, in spite of every effort to shake off, steadily deepened. There 
seemed to be absolutely no reason for it; I was not at all tired, and 
was becoming more interested in my surroundings. I was anxious 
that my companion should not discover the sudden gloom upon my 
spirits, which became quite overpowering on reaching the point 
where the path ended, being crossed by another, right and left. 

“In front of us was a wood, within which, and overshadowed by 
trees, was a light garden kiosk, circular, and like a small bandstand, 
by which a man was sitting. There was no green sward, but the 
ground was covered with rough grass and dead leaves as in a wood. 
The place was so shut in that we could not see beyond it. Every- 
thing looked suddenly unnatural, therefore unpleasant ; even the trees 
behind the building seemed to have become flat and lifeless, like a 
wood worked in tapestry. ‘There were no effects of light and shade 
and no wind stirred in the trees. It was all intensely still. 

“The man sitting close to the kiosk (who had on a cloak and a 
large shady hat) turned his head and looked at us. That was the 
culmination of my peculiar sensations, and I felt a moment of 
genuine alarm. The man’s face was most repulsive—its expression 
odious. His complexion was very dark and rough. I said to Miss 
Lamont, ‘ Which is our way?’ but thought ‘ nothing will induce me 
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to go to the left.’ It was a great relief at that moment to hear some 
one running up to us in breathless haste. Connecting the sound with 
the gardeners, I turned and ascertained that there was no one on the 
paths, either to the side or behind; but at almost the same moment I 
suddenly perceived another man quite close to us, behind and rather 
to the left hand, who had, apparently, just come either over or 
through the rock (or whatever it was that shut out the view at the 
junction of the paths). The suddenness of his appearance was some- 
thing of a shock. 


“The second man was distinctly a gentleman; he was tall, with 
large dark eyes and had crisp, curling black hair under the same 
large sombrero hat. He was handsome, and the effect of the hair 
was to make him look like an old picture. His face was glowing red 
as though through great exertion,—as though he had come a long 
way. At first I thought he was sunburnt, but a second look satisfied 
me that the color was from heat, not sunburning. He had on him a 
dark cloak wrapped across him like a scarf, one end flying out in his 
prodigous hurry. He looked greatly excited as he called out to us, 
‘Mesdames, Mesdames,’ or (‘ Madame’ pronounced more as the 
other), ‘il ne faut (pronounced fout) pas passer par la.’ He then 
waved his arm, and said with great animation, ‘ par ici ... cherchez 
la maison.” The man said a great deal more which we could not 
catch. 


“IT was so surprised at his eagerness that I looked up at him 
again, and to this he responded with a little backward movement and 
a most peculiar smile. Though I could not follow all he said, it was 
clear that he was determined that we should go to the right and not 
to the left. As this fell in with my own wish, I went instantly toward 
a little bridge on the right and turning my head to join Miss Lamont 
in thanking him, found, to my surprise, that he was not there, but 
the running began again and from the sound it was close beside us. 


“ Silently we passed over the small rustic bridge which crossed 
a tiny ravine. So close to us when on the bridge that we could have 
touched it with our right hands, a thread-like cascade fell from a 
height down from a green pretty bank where ferns grew between 
stones. Where the little trickle of water went to I did not see, but 
it gave me the impression that we were near other water, though I 
saw none. 
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“ Beyond the little bridge our pathway led under trees ; it skirted 
a narrow meadow of long grass, bounded on the further side by trees, 
and very much overshadowed by trees growing in it. This gave the 
whole place a sombre look suggestive of dampness, and shut out the 
view of the house until we were close to it. The house was a square, 
solidly-built country house,—quite different from what I expected. 
The long windows looking north into the English garden (where we 
were) were shuttered. There was a terrace round the north and west 
sides of the house, and on the rough grass which grew quite up to 
the terrace and with her back to it, a lady was sitting, holding out a 
paper as though to look at it at arms’ length. I supposed her to be 
sketching, and to have brought her own camp-stool. It seemed as 
though she must be making a study of trees, for they grew close in 
front of her, and there seemed to be nothing else to sketch. She saw 
us and when we passed close by on her left hand, she turned and 
looked full at us. It was not a young face, and (though rather 
pretty) did not attract me. She had on a shady white hat perched on 
a good deal of fair hair that fluffed round her forehead. Her light 
summer dress was arranged on her shoulders in handkerchief fash- 
ion, and there was a little line of either green or gold near the edge 
of the handkerchief, which showed me that it was over, not tucked 
into, her bodice, which was cut low. Her dress was long waisted, 
with a good deal of fullness in the skirt, which seemed to be short. 
I thought she was a tourist, but that her dress was old fashioned and 
rather unusual (though people were wearing fichu bodices that sum- 
mer). I looked straight at her; but some indescribable feeling made 
me turn away annoyed at being there. 

“We went up the steps on to the terrace, my impression being 
that they led up direct from the English garden ; but I was beginning 
to feel as though we were walking in a dream,—the stillness and op- 
pressiveness were so unnatural. Again I saw the lady, this time 
from behind, and noticed that her fichu was pale green. It was 
rather a relief to me that Miss Lamont did not propose to ask her 
whether we could enter the house from that side.” 


The few further experiences described by Miss Morison are 
not striking enough to quote. Indeed, it is not certain whether 
she intends them to have been subjective instead of real. The 
two did not mention their experiences until Miss Morison began 
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to write out an account of them and when she did so she experi- 
enced the same dreamy and unnatural oppression that she felt 
during the walk, and stopped while writing it and said to Miss 
Lamont: “ Do you think the Petit Trianon is haunted?” Her 
answer was prompt: “ Yes, I do.” Miss Morison also records 
that, on the way back to Paris, “again and again the thought 
returned, ‘ Was Marie Antoinette really much at the Trianon, and 
did she see it for the last time before the fatal drive to Paris ac- 


companied by the mob?” The interest of this reminiscence will 
appear later. 


It was a little more than two months after this walk that con- 
versation brought out some mysteries about the incident and the 
two ladies resolved to write down their experiences separately, the 
above being that of Miss Morison. ‘That of Miss Lamont is now 
in order. With the usual preliminary explanation of the way the 


little expedition to Versailles arose Miss Lamont takes up the 
story: 


“ After spending some time in the palace, we went down by the 
terrace and struck to the right to find the Petit Trianon. We walked 
for some distance down a wooded alley, and then came upon the 
buildings of the Grand Trianon, before which we did not delay. We 
went on in the direction of the Petit Trianon, but just before reach- 
ing what we knew afterwards to be the main entrance I saw a gate 
leading to a path cut deep below the level of the ground above, and 
as the way was open and had the look of an entrance that was used 
I said: ‘ Shall we try this path? It must lead to the house,’ and we 
followed it. To our right we saw some farm buildings looking empty 
and deserted; implements (among others a plough) were lying 
about; we looked in, but saw no one. The impression was sadden- 
ing, but it was not until we reached the crest of the rising ground 
where there was a garden that I began to feel as if we had lost our 
way, and as if something were wrong. There were two men there in 
official dress (greenish in color) with something in their hands; it 
might have been a staff. A wheelbarrow and some other gardening 
tools were near them. They told us, in answer to my inquiry, to go 
straight on. I remember repeating my question, because they 
answered in a seemingly casual and mechanical way, but only got the 
same answer in the same manner. As we were standing there I saw 
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to the right of us a detached solidly-built cottage, with stone steps at 
the door. A woman and a girl were standing at the doorway, and I 
particularly noticed their unusual dress; both wore white kerchiefs 
tucked into the bodice, and the girl’s dress, though she looked 13 or 
14 only, was down to her ankles. The woman was passing a jug to 
the girl, who wore a close white cap. 

“ Following the directions of the two men we walked on; but the 
path pointed out to us seemed to lead away from where we imagined 
the Petit Trianon to be; and there was a feeling of depression and 
loneliness about the place. I began to feel as if I were walking in 
my sleep; the heavy dreaminess was oppressive. At last we came 
upon a path crossing ours, and saw in front of us a building consist- 
ing of some columns roofed in, and set back in the trees. Seated on 
the steps was a man with a heavy black cloak round his shoulders, 
and wearing a slouch hat. At that moment the eerie feeling which 
had. begun in the garden culminated in the definite impression of 
something uncanny and fear-inspiring. The man slowly turned his 
face, which was marked by smallpox ; his complexion was very dark. 
The expression was very evil and yet unseeing, and though I did not 
feel that he was looking particularly at us, I felt a repugnance to 
going past him. But I did not wish to show the feeling which I 
thought was meaningless, and we talked about the best way to turn, 
and decided to go to the right. 


“Suddenly we heard a man running behind us; he shouted, 
“ Mesdames, Mesdames,’ and when I turned he said in an accent that 
seemed to me unusual that our way lay in another direction, ‘ I] ne 
faut (pronounced fout) pas passer par la.’ He then made a gesture, 
adding ‘ par ici ... cherchez la maison.’ Though we were surprised 
to be addressed, we were glad of the direction, and I thanked him. 
The man ran off with a curious smile on his face; the running ceased 
as abruptly as it had begun, not far from where we stood. I remem- 
ber that the man was young-looking, with a florid complexion, and 
rather long dark hair. I do not remember the dress, except that the 
material was dark and heavy, and that the man wore buckled shoes. 

“We walked on, crossing a small bridge that went across a green 
bank, high on our right hand and shelving down below as to a very 
small overshadowed pool of water glimmering some way off. A tiny 
stream descended from above us, so small as to seem to lose itself 
before reaching the little pool. We then followed a narrow path 
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until almost immediately we came upon the English garden front of 
the Petit Trianon. The place was deserted; but as we approached 
the terrace I remember drawing my skirt away with a feeling as 
though some one were near and | had to make room, and then won- 
dering why I did it. While we were on the terrace a boy came out 
of the door of a second building which opened on it, and I still have 
the sound in my ears of its slamming behind him. He directed us to 
go round to the other entrance, and seeing us hesitate, with the 
peculiar smile of suppressed mockery, offered to show us the way. 
He passed through the French garden, part of which was walled in 
by trees. The feeling of dreariness was very strong there, and con- 
tinued till we actually reached the front entrance to the Petit Trianon 
and looked around the room in the wake of a French wedding party. 
Afterward we drove back to the Rue des Reservoirs. 


“ The impression returned to me at intervals during the week that 
followed, but I did not speak of it until Miss Morison asked me if | 
thought the Petit Trianon was haunted, and I said ‘Yes’. Then, too, 
the inconsistency of the dress and behavior of the man with an 
August afternoon at Versailles struck me. We had only this one 
conversation about the two men. Nothing else passed between us 
in Paris. 

“It was not till three months later, when I was staying with her, 
that Miss Morison casually mentioned the lady, and almost refused 
to believe that I had not seen her. How that happened was quite 
inexplicable to me, for I believed myself to be looking about on all 
sides, and it was not so much that I did not remember her as that I 
could have said no one was there. But as she said it I remembered 
my impression at the moment of there being more people than I could 
see, though I did not tell her this. 

“The same evening, November 10th, 1901, I returned to my 
school near London. Curiously enough, the next morning I had to 
give one of a set of lessons on the French Revolution for the Higher 
Certificate, and it struck me for the first time with great interest that 
the 10th of August had a special significance in French history, and 
that we had been at Trianon on the anniversary of the day. 


“That evening when I was preparing to write down my experi- 
ences, a French friend whose home was in Paris came into my room, 
and I asked her, just on the chance, if she knew any story about the 
haunting of the Petit Trianon. (I had not mentioned our story to 
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her before, nor to anyone.) She said directly that she remembered 
hearing from friends at Versailles that on a certain day in August 
Marie Antoinette is regularly seen sitting outside the garden front 
at the Petit Trianon, with a light flapping hat and pink dress. More 
than this, that the place, especially the farm, the garden, and the 
path by the water, are peopled with those who used to be with her 
there; in fact that all the occupations and amusements reproduce 
themselves there for a day and a night. I then told her our story, 
and when I quoted the words that the man spoke to us, and imitated 
as well as I could his accent, she immediately said that it was the 
Austrian pronunciation of French. I had privately thought that he 


spoke old French. Immediately afterwards I wrote and told this to 
Miss Morison.” 


Readers must keep in mind that this visit was on the 10th of 
August. Miss Morison, on receiving Miss Lamont’s letter, to 
which reference has just been made, recalled that August 10th 
was the anniversary of the sacking of the Tuileries. A coinci- 


dence was thus established and Miss Morison goes on to remark 
of it: 


“The royal family escaped in the early morning to the Hall of 
the Assembly, where they were penned up for many hours hearing 
themselves deposed, and within sound of the massacre of their ser- 
vants and of the Swiss guards at the Tuileries. From the Hall the 
King and Queen were taken to the Temple. 

“We wondered whether we had inadvertently entered within an 
act of the Queen’s memory when alive, and whether this explained 
our sensation of being completely shut in and oppressed. What more 
likely, we thought, than that during those hours in the Hall of the 
Assembly, or in the Conciergerie, she had gone back in such vivid 
memory to other Augusts spent at the Trianon that some impress of 
it was imparted to the place? Some pictures which were shown to 
me proved that the outdoor dress of the gentlemen at Court had been 
a large hat and cloak, and that the ladies wore long-waisted bodices, 
with full gathered short skirts, fichus and hats.” 


Why the lady should think it likely that the Queen’s memory 
had put its impress on the place, after having hinted that this 
memory might have impressed their minds is not clear, but it was 
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not necessary to suppose so daring an hypothesis. But on speak- 
ing of the incident to her brother they rightly recognized that 
such stories and incidents could not be accepted without better 
evidence that there was some sort of reality in the experiences. 
But there was enough to start a serious inquiry and it began by a 
second visit to the place. Miss Lamont went to the Petit Trianon 
on the 2nd of January, 1902, to investigate it again. When she 
came to the Temple de l’Amour she noticed that it was not the 
building that the two ladies had passed in the summer of 1901. 


“ But on crossing the bridge to go to the Hameau, the old feeling 
returned in full force; it was as if I had crossed a line and was sud- 
denly in a circle of influence. To the left I saw a tract of park-like 
ground, the trees bare and very scanty. I noticed a cart being filled 
with sticks by two laborers and thought I could go to them for 
directions if I lost my way. The men wore tunics and capes with 
pointed hoods, of bright colors, a sort of terra cotta red and deep 
blue. One wore red, the other blue; the colors were not mixed. I 
turned aside for an instant—not more—to look at the Hameau, and 
when I looked back men and cart were completely out of sight, and 
this surprised me, as I could see a long way in every direction. And 
though I had seen the men in the act of loading the cart with sticks, 


I could not see any trace of them on the ground either at the time or 
afterwards.” 


Continuing her journey a number of other phenomena oc- 
curred. One of them was hearing the swish of silk and some 
voices and a band playing music. On getting home she learned 
that there had been no music there that day, as the band had 
played the day before, which was New Year. The most import- 
ant experience was an apparition of a man, dressed like the others 
that had been seen, running through the trees. Later she learned 
that Marie Antoinette, on October 5th, in 1789, which was the last 
day on which she had gone to the Trianon, was sitting in her 
grotto when a page suddenly ran up towards her, “ bringing a 
letter from the minister at the palace to say that the mob would 
be at the gates within an hour’s time.”” She wanted to go sraight 
back to the palace, but the page would not allow it. The coinci- 
dence is not clear, but the account of the apparition is definite. 
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The strangeness of the experiences which are described as 
realities, but which may have been veridical hallucinations, led to 
investigation with remarkable results. But it required several 
years to run down all the incidents connected with the experiences. 
It is not the place here to quote the details, as this would involve 
publishing the remainder of the book or the best part of it. Read- 
ers must go to the record itself for these. But it wili suffice to 
say that the investigation showed that there were no such persons 
and objects there as had appeared in their visions, and old maps 
and historical records showed that these events and things existed 
at the time of Marie Antoinette’s last days at the place. 


Three years elapsed after the first visit before further efforts 
were made to study the ground on which these experiences had 
occurred. Finally the two ladies, Miss Lamont and Miss Mori- 
son, again visited the place to compare observations of 1904 with 
those of the first visit in 1901. The following is their account 
of the second and third visits: 


“On Monday, July 4th, 1904, Miss Lamont and I went to the 
Trianon, this being my second visit. We were accompanied by 
Mademoiselle , who had not heard our story. On the Satur- 
day of the same week (July 9th) we went again unaccompanied. 

“ Both days were brilliant and hot. On both occasions the dust, 
glare, trams, and comers and goers, were entirely different from the 
quietness and solitude of our visit in 1901. We went up the lane as 
at the first time and turned to the right on reaching the building, 
which we had now learned to call the logement des corps des gardes. 
From this point everything was changed. The old wall facing us had 
gates, but they were closed, and the one through which we had seen 
the drive passing through a grove of trees seemed to have been closed 
for a very long time. We came directly to the gardener’s house, 
which was quite different in appearance from the cottage described 
by Miss Lamont in 1901, in front of which she saw the woman and 
the girl. Beyond the gardener’s house was a parterre with flower 
beds and a smooth lawn of many years’ careful tendance. It did not 
seem to be the place where we had met the garden officials. 

“We spent a long time looking for the old paths. Not only was 
there no trace of them, but the distances were contracted and all was 
on a smaller scale than I recollected. The kiosk was gone; so was 
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the ravine and the little cascade which had fallen from a height above 
our heads, and the little bridge over the ravine was, of course, gone 
too. The large bridge with the roche over it, crossing one side of the 
lake at the foot of the Belvédére, had no resemblance to it. The 
trees were quite natural, and seemed to have been a good deal cleared 
out, making that part of the garden less wooded and picturesque. 


“The English garden in front of the house was not shaded by 
trees ; and we could see the house and the Hameau from almost every 
point. Instead of a much shaded rough meadow continuing up to 
the wall of the terrace, there is now a broad gravel sweep beneath it, 
and the trees on the grass are gone. Exactly where the lady was 
sitting we found a large spreading bush of apparently many years’ 
growth. We did not recognize the present staircase, which leads up 
to the northwest end of the terrace, nor the extension of wall round 
which one has now to go in order to reach the staircase. We thought 
that we went up to the terrace from some point nearer to the house 
from the English garden. The present exit from the French garden 
to the avenue was not so near the house as we expected, nor was it 
so broad as we remembered it. 

“To add to the impossibility of recalling our first visit, in every 
corner we came across groups of noisy, merry people walking or sit- 
ting in the shade. Garden seats placed everywhere, and stalls for 
fruit and lemonade took away from every idea of desolation. The 
commonplace, unhistorical atmosphere was totally inconsistent with 
the silent air of mystery by which we had been so much oppressed. 
Though for several years Miss Lamont had assured me of the 
change, I had not expected such complete disillusionment. 

“One thing struck me greatly—people went wherever they liked, 
and no one would think of interfering to show the way or to prevent 
anyone from going in any direction. We searched the place at our 
pleasure. 

“We went to the Hameau, following the path taken by Miss 
Lamont on January 2nd, 1902. We tried to find the thick wood in 
which she had lost her way, but there was nothing like it, and such 
paths as there are now are perfectly visible from one another, even 
in summer. We asked a gardener sweeping one of the paths whether 
that part of the grounds had ever been a thick wood. He said that 
he believed it had been, but could give us no date beyond the fact that 
it was before his time—more than twenty years ago. 
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“On our return to Versailles, we went into a bookseller’s shop 
and asked if he had any maps or views of the Petit Trianon as it had 
been in the old days. He showed us a picture (which he would not 
part with) of the Jeu de Bague. We saw at once that the central 
building had some likeness to the kiosk, but the surrounding part was 
not like, and its position was unsuitable for our purpose. We in- 
quired about the green uniform of the garden officials, and he 
emphatically denied their existence. He said that ‘green was one 
of the colors of the royal liveries ’, and when we answered that three 
years before persons in long green coats had directed us in the 
grounds, he spoke of it as ‘ impossible, unless (he added) they were 
masqueraders.’ One of the gardiens of the Palace also told us that 
‘green was a royal livery and that now only the President had the 
right to use it on certain occasions.’ 

“We asked how long the gardens had been thrown open to the 
public and people allowed to wander everywhere, and were told that 
‘it had been for years’, and this evidently implied a great many 
years. 

“The result of this visit was to make us take a graver view of 
the first two visits, and we resolved to look into the matter as care- 
fully as we could, and to be entirely silent about the change of scen- 
ery until we had explained it somewhat to ourselves. After some 
years, and in spite of some false leads, we have been able to put to- 
gether some interesting facts. The details of the search are recorded 
in a book which, to us, goes by the name of the Green Book. It con- 
tains the original papers written in 1901, the history of the gradual 
accumulation of the information, correspondence with one another, 
and also with others on the subject, the accounts written by one or 
two friends who have helped us, at different times, also pictures, 
maps, and lists of books consulted, and the account of curious inci- 
dents which took place during the search.” 


This last account is signed by the initials of both ladies to 
show that both assert the same story. 

Ordinarily such a story would have no interest, but the con- 
flict between what the ladies had recorded as their experience in 
1901 and that in 1904 suggested some sort of anomaly and per- 
haps illusion or hallucination. The consequence was that they set 
about searching for data to understand the phenomena, especially 
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as it had occurred to their minds that they might have gotten into 
rapport with Marie Antoinette and obtained telepathically from 
her mind the memories of the scenes and events connected with 
her last days there. The outcome was a remarkable story which 
occupies the last half of the book and can only be briefly quoted 
here. For the information they sought and obtained they had to 
consult various archives, and old shops in Paris, and the result 
shows remarkable patience and industry for an apparently useless 
result. For details readers must go to the book. We shall refer 
to one of them in detail and merely refer to the others, as illus- 
trating the same phenomena. 

Readers of this account will recall the reference to a plough 
which might seem to be a perfectly natural thing in such a land- 
scape, but which the second and other visits proved was not and 
had not been there at all. Investigation by the ladies resulted in 
the following account of the facts: 


“ The first incident in our expedition to Trianon in 1901 was that, 
after passing the logement des corps des gardes, a small hand plough 
was seen by Miss Lamont lying on the ground not far from some 
wide open gates in an old wall opposite to us, through which we could 
see the stems of a grove of trees, and a drive leading to it. 

“In 1905 Miss Lamont was told by a gardener that no plough 
was kept at Trianon; there was no need of one, as the government 
only requires the lawns, walks, water, trees, and flowers to be 
kept up. 

“In 1908 another gardener told us both that ploughs have en- 
tirely altered in character since the Revolution, and it was not likely 
that the old type would be seen anywhere in France now. 

“It would seem that no plough was used ordinarily at Trianon 
even in old days, for amongst a list of tools bought for the gardeners 
from 1780-1789, there is no mention of a plough. 

“We learned, in 1905, from Desjardins’ book that throughout 
the reign of Louis XVI an old plough used in his predecessor’s reign 
had been preserved at the Petit Trianon and sold with the King’s 
other properties during the Revolution. 

“In the old map of 1783 there is ploughed land where later the 
Hameau was built and the sheet of water placed; but there is none 
in the later maps, nor any now to be seen in the grounds.” 
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Similar inquiries and reports were made regarding the 
“Guards”, the “ Cottage, the Woman, and the Girl”, the 
“ Kiosk ”’, the “ Man by the Kiosk ”’, the “ Running Man”, the 
‘“ Bridge over the Little Cascade”, the “Isolated Rock”, the 
‘“Pelouse’”’, the “ Lady’”’, the “ Jeu de Bague”, the “ Chapel 
Man ”’, the “‘ Laborers with Cart and Horse ’”’, the “ Wood ” and 
the “ Music”. They were all found to represent historical events 
and scenes in the life of Marie Antoinette at the time so fateful 
to her and of which there are now no physical traces like those 
seen by the ladies in their walk. There was distinct evidence that 
the scenes were unreal when they observed them and then the 
problem arose for an explanation. 

After sifting out the various theories of “ suspended con- 
sciousness’, coincidences, masqueraders posing for cinemato- 
graph pictures, and deception of the senses, the two ladies came 
to the conclusion that there was but one mind which knew all the 
facts represented in their experiences and that was the mind of 
the unfortunate Queen Marie Antoinette. They therefore try to 
explain the phenomena by supposing that they had in some way 
gotten into rapport with her spirit and its memories. 

Whether they are right in this hypothesis is not the primary 
question in regard to such a story. It is one of the most extra- 
ordinary stories that the present writer ever read and for the 
reason that it tries credulity more than usual psychic phenomena, 
because of the realistic description of the facts and the inevitable 
impression that it is all fictitious. It will be proper, therefore, to 
tell exactly what impression it left on my mind when I first 
read it. 

I did not look at the publisher's Preface before reading the 
book. The sense of unreality and incredibility of the story was so 
strong that I suspected ordinary hallucination, but knowing that 
this did not put an end to either its interest or to theories of ex- 
planation, I proceeded with it. When I read the account of the 
verification I at once suspected a piece of scientific fiction and 
thought of Archbishop Whateley’s celebrated satire on Biblical 
and other criticism in his “ Historic Doubts about the Existence 
of Napoleon Bonaparte”. He contrived to get together a lot of 
facts and pseudo-facts to prove that Bonaparte never existed and 
imitated the writing of such men as Strauss in regard to Biblical 
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stories. I therefore wondered whether the two ladies had not 
invented the story as a piece of fiction and then invented the cor- 
roboration to satirize investigations in psychic research. Bui 
after reading the book, during which I felt the doubtful nature 
of my hypothesis, I turned to the Preface and the “ Publishers’ 
Note ’’, the latter of which confirmed the truthfulness of the nar- 
rative as actual experiences and that nothing was fictitious except 
the names of the two ladies which had been changed for the pub- 
lication. I then reread the story and the corroboration. Hal- 
lucination was the only theory that remained to try, and this view 
was taken by Professor Schiller in his review of the book in the 
Proceedings of the English Society. 

It is quite natural to suspect the story. It appears, if taken as 
more than a piece of pure fiction, as a story of gigantic material- 
ization to those who are not familiar with the interpretation of 
apparitions, and the incidents seem so unlikely that it would 
require more credulity than the ages have had to accept the facts 
in their superficial appearance. In this age of fiction it would be 
easy to explain the story, accept that there is no literary plot 
about it, no incidents that enhance the interests of fiction, no 
human color to make it romantic, and no suggestion of reality 
that would prove interesting to most people. The only excuse for 
serious treatment of it as literature alone would be to regard it as 
a piece of scientific fiction and satire on psychic research, and it 
is perfectly clear that this view will not sustain itself beyond the 
most superficial suspicion. You have some sort of facts to deal 
with from start to finish. 


The following is a statement signed by the parties who had 
similar experiences at Versailles to those of Miss Lamont and 
Miss Morison. They unexpectedly confirm the story told in “ An 
Adventure”. They had occurred to them before they had known 
of those by Miss Lamont and Miss Morison and they learned of 
the facts only after “ An Adventure” had been published. As 
they constitute a sort of cross reference they should be recorded 
here, corroborating the possibility of veridical hallucinations and 
the general idea of haunted places. The story was written down 
by Miss Lamont from memory after a conversation with the 
parties, submitted to them and confirmed by their signature, with 
only a slight addition to it by them. 
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“ May 14th, 1914. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Crooke and Mr. Stephen Crooke have been to 
see us today and told us how their experiences at Versailles cor- 
roborated ours, of which they did not hear until ‘An Adventure’ 
was published in 1911. 

“ They lived in a flat in the Rue Maurepas at Versailles for two 
years, 1907-1909; their rooms looking on the park by the bassin de 
Neptune. During the whole of that time they never saw the place 
as other people were seeing it, 7. e., normal in appearance and full of 
tourists. Tho on certain days they saw Cook’s tourists arrive in 
crowds at the place d’armee, they never saw one in the grounds 
which were invariably empty and deserted, except only very occas- 
ionally when they concluded it must be a féte day. 

“Excepting for a very occasional breeze in the great terrace, no 
wind ever seemed to blow inside the park. Tho other people declared 
that there was just as much inside as outside, they themselves grew 
so oppressed with the airlessness of the place that they used to take 
walks along the Marly road in order to feel the fresh air. Inside the 
grounds the light and trees and walks were so constantly in an un- 
natural condition that at last the whole thing got on their nerves and 
they went away ; thinking they preferred to live in their own country 
and not in any other. 

“It was only in 1908 that they actually saw people they could not 
account for. 

““ Miss Lamont was asked whether she had seen a cottage outside 
the Trianon, and she at once described one leading from the Canal 
to the Grand Trianon which, in 1901, she had walked into and could 
never find it again. Mr. Crooke showed her the exact spot on the 
map and they compared notes. Miss Lamont had seen it without a 
roof with three bare walls and a raised floor, and she considered that 
the whole series of after experiences in 1907 had begun from the 
moment she stepped upon the floor. Mr. Crooke had seen it six or 
seven years later, whole, with people in old fashioned clothes looking 
out of the window; but he could not always see it; it appeared and 
disappeared and reappeared in an extraordinary manner. 

“ They had been interested in ‘ An Adventure’ when it was pub- 
lished in 1911, because, in 1908, they had—all three persons together 
—twice seen the lady corresponding to the description of the lady 
spoken to by us. Both times it had been in July and at the Grand 
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Trianon. The first time she was sitting in the garden close to the 
glass colonnade on a low stool on a green bank where there 1s no 
green bank, but only gravel and flower beds. The second time she 
was below the balustrade over which one can look from the Grand 
Trianon to the Canal below. On both occasions she was dressed in 
a light cream colored skirt, white fichu, and a white untrimmed flap- 
ping hat. The skirt full and much gathered and the lady spread it 
out round her. Both times she appeared to be sketching, holding out 
a paper at some distance as tho judging of it. Mr. Crooke said, 
being a painter himself and supposing she was sketching, he had 
looked curiously at her paper, and tho the lady did not seem to 
notice him, she at once quietly turned her paper aside from his obser- - 
vation with a rapid movement of her wrist. The peculiar way in 
which she appeared was described, seeming to grow out of the scen- 
ery with the little quiver of adjustment which we had specially 
noticed when ‘ the running man’ first settled his feet on the ground, 
and when we first saw the terrace round the chapel courtyard along 
which ‘ the man from the chapel’ came. 

“They told us that her hair was fair; and that on the occasion 
the lady sat down, settled her dress, moved, and sat down again; 
giving them the impression that she resented their intrusion. As an 
artist, Mr. Crooke had carefully noticed the lady and had observed 
that tho she seemed quite real, all the contours of her figure and her 
general bearing were not what we are accustomed to now. Not only 
her dress, but she herself belonged to another century. The second 
time they saw her, some of the party wished to stay longer, but Mr. 
Crooke was overcome with such terrible fatigue that they all went 
home. On first seeing the lady Mrs. Crooke remarked that she did 
not look like a French woman. 

“They had seen, as well as we, grass growing quite up to the 
terrace above the English garden where is now a gravel sweep and 
a large bush planted during the Orleans’ residence ; also they agreed 
that sometimes there were more trees in that part of the garden than 
at other times. 

“ We asked if they had seen a staircase from the English garden 
to the terrace behind the Jeu de Bague, other than the present one 
leading up from the French garden ; the answer was, yes; and that it 
matched the position of the present staircases in the French garden. 
This was especially interesting to us, because when Miss Lamont first 
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saw the picture of the house from the French garden, she was con- 
vinced that it was taken from the English garden, showing the stair- 
case she had seen, and had afterward been greatly puzzled by its 
absence. 

“On one occasion Mrs. Crooke saw a man in 18th century 
costume with the small three-cornered hat, different from what is 
worn now, but such as we described, and Mr. and Mrs. Crooke had 
seen a woman in an old-fashioned dress of a hundred years ago, 
picking up sticks in the Petit Trianon grouids. They had noticed 
the flattened appearance of the trees that there were among them. 

“One day when he was alone, Mr. Crooke had heard music com- 
ing over the water from the Belvédére (where certainly none was 
going on). He was standing on the low ground near the stream in 
the English garden. It was a stringed band, playing old music, and 
he enjoyed listening to it ; this he did for nearly a quarter of an hour; 
but he did not identify it or write any of it down. 

“They mentioned a curious hissing sound that sometimes came 
when things were about to appear, possibly suggesting some electrical 
condition, and also spoke of the vibration in the air which accom- 
panied vision. 

“ After leaving Versailles as a home in 1909, they occasionally 
went back to it and had noticed with surprise that at those times 
(when it was quite normal) the Petit Trianon had seemed smaller 
and more open than before; but the Grand Trianon seemed much 
larger than when seen in 18th century aspects. 


“Miss LAMONT, “ JOHN CROOKE, 
Miss Morison.” KaTE CROOKE, 
STEPHEN CROOKE.” 


The experience about the winds is not striking or beyond 
error of judgment and perhaps one or two other and minor inci- 
dents would not escape dangerous criticism. But the other phe- 
nomena are so complex and of a kind that they tend to confirm 
the original stories of “‘ An Adventure ”. 

The first suggestion, after admitting that there are phenomena 
of any kind to explain, is the hypothesis of hallucination. We 
may suppose that the ladies suffered from hallucinations, in their 
walk. This view is plausible enough for any one who does not 
try to apply it seriously and critically, and when most people 
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advance hallucinations in any case it is more from ignorance than 
knowledge of the subject. It is when you try to apply such a 
theory to the whole mass of facts that you find it necessary to 
have a bill of particulars, so to speak, if you are going to make 
yourself clear or reasonable. The only way in which you can 
sustain such a theory is to suppose that the ladies had read enough 
about the history of that period to make the resurrection of these 
memories a matter of association and hallucinatory reproduction 
on the occasion of their walk. Miss Morison was interested in 
Marie Antoinette and had taught some history of the period. 
Miss Lamont was possibly familiar enough with the time to know 
some things about it. Imagine, therefore, that the resurgence of 
these memories might occur from the stimulus of actually visiting 
the scene of them. 


All this is a very nice theory. It gets its force from the known 
fact that we often recall incidents of the past in some such 
capricious manner and in our dreams may actually reconstruct 
them in the form of hallucinations. Suppose the ladies to have 
been in a waking dream and you have an imagined explanation. 
But unfortunately it is an imaginary explanation and we can no 
more indulge a priori theories here than in other fields. We must 
do more than merely imagine explanations that are respectable 
because they are couched in orthodox terms. No one can apply 
such a theory to the details and make it reasonable. We might 
well admit the possibility of seeing an ancient plough casually as 
a passing hallucination, especially as only one of the ladies saw it. 

3ut there are two facts which make it extremely difficult to apply 
such an explanation unreflectively. (1) The ladies several times: 
saw the same things which proved to have no objective reality. 
(2) The collective mass of things seen is too great and too organ- 
ically consistent, tho not naturally associated, to urge a theory of 
ordinary hallucination irresponsibly. Collective hallucination can- 
not be brushed aside with the wave of a hand, and according to 
the stories collective hallucination was present, if the reality of 
the phenomena or things seen be questioned. We may well as- 
sume that individual hallucinations would open to an easy way tu 
discredit the story, except that it would not even then eliminate 
the necessity of further investigation. The value of a theory of 
hallucination in any case of an alleged human experience of an 
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unusual type is only in its elimination of the reality which it is 
supposed to represent. For instance, a man tells us he saw a 
ghost in a certain house and describes it in detail. When we prove 
or suppose that he has been affected by an hallucination we apply 
an explanation which makes it unnecessary to suppose that the 
‘“ vhost” is what he thinks it is; that it is exactly as he saw and 
thought it to be. Hallucination points to a false interpretation of 
the facts and most people stop with that and do not inquire as to 
the cause of the hallucination. Few stop to think that all hal- 
lucinations have external causes, not necessarily external to the 
body, but external to the neural center affected or reacting in the 
presentation of apparent reality. Hence to call a phenomenon 
an hallucination is supposed to eradicate all right to assume any 
reality correlated with the appearance. But this is not true. 
Hallucination eliminates the reality as superficially supposed. 
The ghost need not be taken for what it appears and the ex- 
planation by hallucination eliminates it only because the ghost is 
supposed to be exactly what it appears to be. 


3ut those who stop with any such views are badly deluded. It 
is surprising that Professor Schiller was content to stop with the 
superficial judgment that such experiences were mere hallucin- 
ations. He should have realized that the Society for Psychical 
Research had proved the existence of veridical hallucinations as 
distinct from subjective ones, and that distinction implied that 
veridical hallucinations imported a certain sort of extraorganic 
reality correlated with the subjective state as its cause. The sub- 
jective hallucinations excluded an extraorganic cause and as- 
sumed only an intra-organic one. Hence the latter might well 
make the ghost a product of the imagination. But when tele- 
pathic hallucinations are admitted the appeal to hallucinations no 
longer implies anything against objective significance with cer- 
tainty. We require to know the type of hallucination before in- 
ferring that objective reality is not present as a cause. Pro- 
fessor Schiller should have thought twice before deciding hastily 
that he had removed the significance of the phenomena by an ap- 
peal to hallucinations. That might be conceded as a spiritistic 
hypothesis founded upon the concession. It is sheer ignorance or 
snobbery that would evade the issue in such a way. There was 
some excuse for that course in the days when veridical hallucin- 
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ations were not known. But there is no longer such an excuse 
possible. ‘The whole spiritistic theory may be based upon the 
view that hallucinations of the kind exist. When you have once 
proved that veridical hallucinations exist you have opened the 
door to the occurrence of such phenomena from the causal action 
of spirits in the same manner. It will be merely a matter of evi- 
dence. The whole significance of such phenomena, once they are 
proved to exist, would be the causal action of a spiritual world on 
the sensory functions of the living. Once conceded this and many 
anomalous phenomena would assume a perfectly natural char- 
acter. Idealism would be scientilcally proved where it is pure 
imagination now. 


The circumstance which creates all the perplexity is the 
tendency of most minds to look at such phenomena from the 
standpoint of naive realism. When a man reports seeing a ghost 
the listener assumes that the experience, if not a subjective hallu- 
cination, implies that the ghost is precisely as seen and if he is 
wearing the clothes he had fifty years ago the phenomenon seems 
so absurd that it appears incredible. Consequently resort is had 
to the theory of hallucination, a term which is usually used un- 
critically and, because of our familiarity with hallucinations and 
their implication of non-reality, we forget that we still have the 
problem of their cause. You do not escape the necessity of ex- 
plaining the hallucination. This too always has its stimulus and 
it is your business to seek the stimulus in any special instance. 
You cannot scientifically apply a priori methods in such cases. 
We want an itemized bill, to use a commercial phrase. The sys- 
tematic occurrence of subjective hallucinations is not a frequent 
phenomenon with perfectly normal and healthy people, if it ever 
occurs at all in such. When the co-ordinated visions of these two 
ladies, of events not within their normal knowledge, occur, as you 
assume they do when you apply hallucination as an explanation, 
you simply evade the issue when you dogmatically apply the term 
to them. The psychic researcher will simply agree with the 
doctrine of hallucination and insist that the evidence makes them 
veridical and equally eliminates the view of naive realism and the 
perplexities of apparent or quasi-materiality in the phenomena. 
You are simply left stranded if you rest content with the mere 
phrase hallucination. If you once prove that spirits exist and that 
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in telepathic phenomena veridical hallucinations occur you estab- 
lish, first, a presumption for the possibility of such phenomena as 
are reported and, secondly, the causal influence of external or for- 
eign thoughts on the sensory centers of the living organism. 
With these facts such phenomena as the two ladies report offer 
no difficulties to intelligent people. The idealists in the world 
should be the last persons to object, but they are usually so snob- 
bish that they cannot see the application of their own theories! 


In regard to the facts it should be noticed that the two ladies 
did not know the story about the “haunted Trianon” and its 
locality until after they had had their own experiences there. We 
need not attach any importance to that legend and it is mentioned 
here only as a coincidence with their own phenomena. Or per- 
haps better, their experience coincides with the legend and renders 
the phenomena somewhat like cross reference. But the ladies had 
other and similar experiences in connection with certain localities 
in England. We published them in the Journal, Vol. VIII, pp. 
294-313. We shall not repeat any of those facts here. But they 
unexpectedly obtain corroboration of the legend just mentioned 
and their own experiences in the statement of some friends who 
had similar experiences when visiting the Trianon. The facts 
were wholly unknown to the Misses Lamont and Morison when 
they visited the place and the friends who reported similar phe- 
nomena in their experience knew nothing of what had occurred 
to Miss Lamont and Miss Morison. On any theory you have a 
story to explain and the more you assume hallucination as the 
cause, without making it veridical, the more perplexing you will 
find the phenomena. The only simple theory that can enable you 
to escape serious responsibilities in the case will be fiction and 
lying on the part of the ladies. If there were but a fact or two 
you might rely upon the resurrection of latent and forgotten 
memories, but the phenomena are too articulated to suppose that, 
unless they were all found in the same source. But the verifica- 
tion of them involved the study of remote and separated archives, 
not read or known until after the experiences. A theory of re- 
produced memories is quite as difficult to accept or understand 
as any doctrine of hallucination, whether subjective or veridical, 
and you cannot escape the consideration of the facts in detail 
when you venture upon explanation at all. The spiritistic inter- 
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pretation is perfectly simple, when you have once found inde- 
pendent reason to believe in spirits’ existence and that pictographic 
processes are involved in their influence on the living. The phe- 
nomena would not be adequate evidence for such a theory and 
would remain perplexing without its independent proof. But as 
experimental evidence has given the spiritistic hypothesis scientific 
standing, the application of it here is legitimate and confirmatory. 
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The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it is furnished by 
an apparently trustworthy contributor whose name is given unless with- 
held by his own request. 


THE STOCKTON “HAUNTED HOUSE”, 


The following letters are presented not as proof of anything 
supernormal in the mysterious sounds which they describe, or 
because the writers believed there was anything supernormal 
about them, but because they later apparently did not, and yet in 
spite of intelligence and curiosity were quite unable to trace the 
noises to their origin. These persons represent a fairly numerous 
class of non-superstitious, intellectual men and women of standing 
and even distinction, who have witnessed to phenomena for which 
they were unable to find any normal explanation. All these cases 
left like Mahomet’s coffin, betwixt heaven and earth, simply argue 
that this scandal of science ought to be stopped, by the equipment 
of Psychical Research with such resources that it can investigate 
such reported phenomena and settle the matter one way or 
another. 

Of course there are swallows in chimneys, loose shingles in 
roofs, rats in partitions, boards that squeak, wood that crackles 
when the weather changes, and so on. This is not the question, 
but whether there are cases in which sounds are not due to any 
normal causes. The very fact that swallows and rats, loose 
shingles and creaking boards, etc., instantly come to the reader’s 
mind when he lights upon narrations about mysterious noises, 
should suggest to him that the original witnesses belonging to the 
intelligent class would as speedily have thought of such solutions. 
And yet, having thought of them and to one degree or another 
tested them, they report as in the present instance,—“ never ex- 
plained so far as I know ”’, “ we were never able to detect their 
origin”. If solution is as easy as is generally assumed, it is 


scandalous that in so many cases no solution is ever more than 
conjectured.—W. F. P. 
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From FRANK R. STOCKTON, 
The Albert, New York, 
To Mr. JAMEs. 
New York, May 5, 1886. 
My Dear Mr. JAMES :— 

I am very sorry that we did not have the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance, while in Boston, and that we had but so slight a 
glimpse, so to speak, of Mrs. James. But some day we may have 
better fortune. In regard to the “ haunted house” I ‘must first say 
that it was not my house, but my sister’s, and that I only visited there. 
I never heard the noises, etc., referred to in your letter, altho I heard 
a good deal about them, and my wife says she heard them a few 
times. I am totally incapable of saying anything on the subject— 
which I would be very glad to do if I could, but I have sent your 
letter to my sister, and have asked her to tell you all she knows. | 
think she knows a good deal and hope she may send you an account 
which shall be of interest to your society. 

With best wishes for your success in this investigation and kind 
regards to your fellow member, Mr. Pickering, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
FRANK R. STocKTON. 


If I heard the noises at all I paid little attention to them, and 
referred them to natural causes. 


From Louis&é STOCKTON, 
Box 20, Merchantville, N. J. 
To Mr. JAMEs. 


May 11, 1886. 
DEAR SIR:— 


My brother, Frank, has asked me to answer a letter he recently 
received from you regarding our “ haunted house” in West Phila., 
and I should have written more promptly, but I have been from 
home—our summer home. 


Frank never lived in the house, although he spent a few weeks 
there with us, and he did not prove to be a practical ghost seer. My 
brother, Will, and I were the householders, and we lived there about 
eighteen months. Part of that time Mrs. Campbell kindly made the 
house less lonely for me by staying with us. 





Incidents. 
The ghost ?>— 


Now, I hold the person who spoils a good story as the curse of 
comrades and I fear I am going to thus catalogue myself, so far as 
my own evidence goes. One can follow the same line of investi- 
gation looking for results opposite to those hoped for by another. I 
always doubted a supernatural origin for the noises, but I found them 
far more entertaining as material for conversation than the weather 
could possibly be and our friends took a lively interest in our ghost. 
It hardly seemed a serious matter to me. The sounds were never 
explained so far as I know. They were always heard in the room 
above the one in which we happened to be sitting, and consisted of an 
apparently firm, yet not noisy footstep, such a sound as might be 
made by a man wearing slippers. It was distinct and regular, but not 
“aggressive”. Then, very often would come a sudden noise as if 
the ghost had kicked his slipper off, and all would be quiet. He 
would also go up and down stairs, but he much preferred the level 
floor. The sound was a curious one and seemed localized in im- 
possible places. Of the medium I know nothing. I have no knowl- 
edge of one being in the house. 


I recently saw Dr. Allen and asked him his experience. He came 
twice to hear the ghost, but it did not walk either time. Mrs. Allen 
was more fortunate, but she simply heard the footstep. 


A former occupant of the house died in it, but I do not know 
that he was thought to have stayed there afterward. He was a good 
man, I believe, and I hope is in Heaven. 


Now, there may be more in the affair than I know. This is 
simply my personal experience. 


After all this I am almost afraid to ask you whether the Society 
for Psychical Research has not published some other experience and 
if I could get at them? I wish particularly to know if the ex- 
periences do not commonly relate to the spiritual existence and how 
far the mental tendency to expect revelations of the unknown, in- 
fluences the imagination and also how nearly such experiences re- 
semble the sensations which precede death frequently. 


I have taken ether several times and it has seemed to me that we 
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carry our individuality into our experiences, and that a mind honest 
with itself can trace the ether revelations as it can those of dreams 
very often. 
Very sincerely, if lengthily, 
LOUISE STOCKTON. 


(CONTINUATION ) 


3910 Baltimore Ave., Phila., 


March 5, 1888. 
Richard Hodgson, Esq., 


DEAR SIR:— 

Your letter of the 15th of Feb. was delayed in Merchantville or 
I should have answered it sooner. 

I wish that I could add some details about the “ haunted house ” 
upon which you could rely, but all I have to say is scanty indeed. 
The footsteps were certainly very curious, and we were never able 
to detect their origin. There were, I imagine, some details in the 
story which first came to you about which I am ignorant. I only 
know that we heard a regular, even tread walking in rooms over- 
head, and that suddenly there would be a noise as of a book falling, 
and the steps would cease. This is also Mrs. Allen’s testimony. 

I may add that I once before lived in a house in Burlington, New 
Jersey, where the sounds were similar and much more decided. And 
I may also say that I am not a spiritualist, and do not suspect myself 
of being a “ medium ”. 

1 have a friend in India who visited us when the ghost walked, 


but I do not think she can contribute more than I have done, but I 
will ask her. 


x * * x * * * * 
Very sincerely, 
LOUISE STOCKTON. 


I do know an old gentleman of reputation who has seen a ghost. 


EXPERIMENTS IN TELEPATHY. 


The following were reported to Dr. Hodgson by a university 
man and have their value enhanced by that fact. The informant 
correctly enough regards them as unsatisfactory. While the con- 
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ditions seem to have excluded ordinary oral and visual suggestion 
as well as the influence of the guessing habit as affected by knowl- 
edge of the results, they may not exclude hyperzsthesia or un- 
conscious sense perception, or even muscle reading. It would be 
hard to say that muscle reading would account for the apparent 
success in any case as that process has to direct each step of 
motion on the part of the percipient, and that possibility is not 
clear in the result. 

But the chief interest in the phenomena is the lack of assur- 
ance that the apparent partial success in several cases is more than 
chance coincidence. It is not possible to estimate the case mathe- 
matically and the success would have to be more definite and more 
frequent to convince us of telepathy. The care in the experi- 
ments may have shut out the success that others meet in less 
secure conditions. Telepathy would have little credence unless it 
could obtain better evidence. Hence the case is valuable for 
justifying scepticism about telepathy.—Editor. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
LARAMIE, Wyo. 
October 11, 1892. 
Prof. William James, 
DEAR SIR:— 


* * * * * * * * 


I also venture to enclose some copies of thought-transference 
experiments, which seem to me about as good as some of those pub- 
lished by the British S. P. R. in “ Phantasms ”. The conditions were 
rather more strict than some of the S. P. R. experiments, as the 
percipient was never shown the original, or told whether the repro- 
duction was like or not. Some previous experiments with numbers 
convinced me that this made a great difference. 


* * x * * * * * 


E. E. SLosson. 
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Conditions Under Which Above Drawings Were Produced. 


Agent, E. E. Slosson, Laramie, Wyo. Percipient, Mrs. H. Agent drew the 
diagrams marked “o”; sat behind the percipient, with his hand on her head, 
looking at the drawing in his other hand, behind the back of percipient. Per- 
cipient drew the first form that came into her head, and the reproduction was 
laid away without her being told whether it was like original or not. Agent 
did not see the reproduction until completed. Time, two to five minutes. 
Percipient did not see any of originals until end of evening. Above drawings 
are copies, made by holding up to a window, of all the tests made. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING 
LARAMIE, Wyo. 
Jan. 12, 1893. 


RicHArD Hopcson, 
Sec. Amer. Branch S. P. R., B. 
DEAR SIR :— 


* ok * * * * * * 


In the thought transference experiments, the diagrams marked 
“o” are those drawn by the agent, as you suppose. Experiments 
made without contact showed no resemblances. However, since the 
percipient did not see any of the diagrams until the end of the sitting, 
and was not told whether they were like or not, and since the agent 
did not see the drawing while it was being made by the percipient, I 
do not see what chance there was for guidance. The points of like- 
ness between diagrams are so indefinite that I do not think that they 
have much evidential value. In working with numbers I find that it 
will not do for the agent to select the numbers, as on account appar- 


ently of minds moving in the same channel, there are a large propor- 


tion of hits which disappear when the numbers are selected by 
chance. 


* * 2K 


E. E. Siosson. 


UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, LARAMIE, May 18, ’93. 


Dr. Richard Hodgson, 
DEAR SIR :— 


You asked me to report to you any experiments in thought trans- 
ference, or similar phenomena. Here is a case which, though not a 


success in all particulars, may be of interest on account of there being 
written accounts. 


My wife “ May’ 


’ 


is a strong visualiser, and frequently before 
going to sleep sees persons and places with great vividness. I re- 
quested her one evening to try to see what my father and mother 
were doing at the time, and wrote the description to my mother in 


the morning. I copy all that is said on the subject in my letter, and 
in the reply of my mother. 
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“ Laramie, Feb. 20. 


“T set May to imagining how you looked last night, and she said 
you were lying on a haircloth sofa across a door; that there were 
two windows in the front of the room, with a table between, on 
which was a pair of gloves, but no papers (?), that the carpet was 
brown with a faint blue figure, and that there was a picture of a man 
on the wall. Papa, she said, was going up a rather narrow and dingy 
flight of stairs to an office which was in a corner of a block and had a 
high railing running across it. Did she hit it?” 


“ Houston, Texas, March 2. 


“In one of your letters you say May tried to imagine how we 
looked. I was lying, not on a haircloth sofa, but on a bed across a 
door, shutting it up so I do not see how she saw it, and while there 
are three windows, one of them is closed by a blind and a table stood 
in front of it between the other two, and much as you doubt it, there 
were no papers, nor do I think there were any gloves either. The 
carpet is described as well as I could do, although the blue is so faint 


I should not think she could see it so far off. There is a picture of 
papa on the mantel in quite a large frame. Papa was down to his 
office about that time, and it is the corner of a block and the corner 
of a building, up a rather dark or dingy flight of stairs, but not very 
narrow. The office is divided by a row [of] desks that might answer 
for the high railing, so you see she did very well.” 


All we knew of the circumstances was that my father and mother 
had recently located in Houston, Texas, and that my father was in 
the real estate business. The ? in my letter was because I knew my 
father usually kept the room he was in well filled with newspapers. 
If you care to see the letters, I will send them to you. 


* * * * * * *x 


E. E. SLosson. 


* 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Hypnotism and Suggestion in Daily Life, Education and Medical 
Practice. By BERNARD HOLLANDER, M. D. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. 1910. 


In their announcement of this book the publishers said that it 
presented a “natural explanation” of telepathy, clairvoyance and 


occult phenomena, and on this account we hastened to secure a copy 
for review. We find that it does not pretend to explain any of these 
phenomena by either “ natural” or other hypotheses. It does explain 
many alleged incidents of the kind but is careful to admit that there 
are phenomena which cannot be so explained. The advertisement 
of it by the publishers is an illustration of their usual stupidity and 
ignorance—or perhaps worse—on this subject. 


The book itself is one of mixed merits and demerits. It is better 
calculated to influence some English readers than Americans. The 
author is an English physician who has had an open mind and 
sufficient sense of humor to know when he was facing important 
facts inexplicable by ordinary theories and has ventured to take his 
contemporaries to task for their stupidity and intolerance. He has 
taken a more prudent course than Elliotson and Esdaille, but that is 
perhaps due to the knowledge of their treatment by the wiseacres of 
their time. The present author’s policy is more conciliatory. But he 
is nevertheless critical of English stupidity in not recognizing either 
duties or opportunities in the field of hypnotism and suggestion. 

There is a fairly good history of Mesmerism and what followed 
in France, with much deserved criticism of the Academy and French 
physicians generally on this subject until recent times. Their preju- 
dice and intolerance is clearly shown and enough said to make us 
believe that a full and fair history of the period has not yet been 
written, tho the present author is fair enough. He is keen enough to 
see that the talk about imagination by the critics of Mesmer was 
either nonsense or missed the opportunity to use a method as effect- 
ive for certain disorders as drugs. 


But it is when the author comes to the presentation of his own 
views that he makes his mistakes. He talks as if we knew all about 
the “ subconscious mind” and “ suggestion”. One would not sup- 
pose there was anything to investigate in these fields. Here he loses 
his sense of humor completely. There is hardly anything which he 
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does not explain by suggestion. His definition of it is: “‘ Suggestion, 
in the more restricted sense, is a process of communication of an idea 
to the subconscious mind in an unobtrusive manner, carrying convic- 
tion, when consciously there is no inclination for its acceptance and 
logically there are no adequate grounds.” 


This may be true without throwing any light upon the subject. 
Such a concession, however, is made only in deference to the fact 
that I do not believe any intelligent man can tell what the definition 
means. But if he could I doubt if any one could give one iota of 
evidence of its being true. Certainly if true it does not offer the 
slightest clue to an explanation of the phenomena usually ascribed 
to suggestion. 

The writer identifies it with “ conviction” of some kind, when, 
in fact the term was adopted to express processes that did not in- 
volve convictions of any kind whatever. It described processes that 
were more like the automatic and represented as little as possible of 
the rational or anything like intelligence. 


Just an illustration or two of the author’s use of the term. 
“ Great liars must have the capacity of suggestion and auto-sugges- 
tion to an extraordinary extent.” “ The object of the dramatist and 
actor is to suggest certain thoughts and feelings.” “ The art of ad- 
vertising depends entirely on its power of suggestion.” Hundreds 
of such statements could be quoted, but no scientific man would care 
to identify the influence of lying, acting and advertising with the 
phenomena of suggested anesthesia or catalepsy and similar inci- 
dents. It is only playing with the word, equivocating, thus to employ 
it. “ Suggestion ”, as known to psychopathology, denotes an entirely 
unknown process and does not in the least employ the subject’s 
reasoning powers. “ Suggestion” as employed by normal psy- 
chology, is only association and inference, and shows no similarity 
whatever with the automatic agencies of the psychopathologist’s 
“ suggestion ”. 

The whole temper of the book is to set up another term rather 
than admit the existence of the inexplicable; that is, inexplicable 
according to certain accepted standards of explanation. In spite of 
his criticism of orthodox medicine the author still clings to that 
orthodoxy. He severely animadverts against the conservatives of 
his profession for not recognizing the facts of hypnotism and “ sug- 
gestion’, or perhaps the less intelligible phenomena of telepathy, 
clairvoyance and premonition, and for their absurd theories to dis- 
place their significance, but he yet accepts their standard of judgment 
and supposes that when you abandon orthodoxy you have not also to 
abandon the conceptions which make it orthodox. He is still infatu- 
ated with the prejudices from which he thinks he has freed himself. 
His great bugbear is the “ occult”. Everything is respectable except 
the supernormal, even the use of terms which only conceal ignorance 
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behind the mask of false knowledge. Modern science is saturated 
with this and is simply rushing headlong into a Serbonian bog of 
unintelligible terms as an escape from a perfectly clear interpretation 
of facts, even tho that interpretation has not yet reached its limits. 


Take the following statement regarding haunted houses in the chap- 
ter on Apparitions: 


“The emotions attending a death by violence are necessarily of 
the most intense character. The desire to acquaint the world with 
the circumstances attending the tragedy is overwhelming. The mes- 
sage is not for a single individual, but to all whom it may concern. 
Hence the ghost does not travel from place to place and show itself 
promiscuously, but confines its operations to the locality and gener- 
ally to the room in which the death scene occurred. In the castles 
of bygone times, the walls were thicker, there were fewer and smaller 
windows, and hardly any ventilation; hence the energy that was 
created by such a circumstance would cling to the room. Moreover, 
the room in which a murder occurred would most likely be shut up 
and never be used again. If, years later, some new tenant inhabits 
the death chamber, he may, when in a passive state, receive an im- 
pression, which he translates into the vision of a ghost. Then it 
becomes known that the room is ‘haunted’. One man is pluckier 
than the rest, says he will sleep in that room and slay the ghost, 
should he meet him. He waits and waits, sword in hand, but no 
ghost appears. Then he tires, and just as he is on the point of falling 
asleep, his brain, too, receives an impression—and the ghost stands 
before him, frightening him out of his wits, like the rest.” 


One wonders what ideas of explanation such authors have. The 
whole theory is the result of pure fiction or pure imagination. For 
all that 1 know it may be true, but there is not one iota of evidence 
for such a view. ‘Two-thirds of his statements, claiming to represent 
facts, are pure fiction. What does he know of the victim’s state of 
mind, whether he wants to acquaint any one, much less a group of 
people. What evidence has he that the “ ghost ” does not travel? 
What have few and small windows to do with the confinement of 
the impressions supposedly made by such a scene? What evidence 
has he that any impression whatever is made? 

Why not frankly admit that we know nothing about such things ? 
How much better to take hallucination or chance coincidence to 
explain such things. This would not be ridiculous and more or less 
unanswerable. The hypothesis which this author puts forward 
assumes that they are not casual hallucinations, but it would be much 
more scientific to admit that we have no means as yet for explaining 
such phenomena than to resort to pure fiction with the expectation 
that you will get the sympathy of the scientific man. Some people 
think that if you do not use the word “ spirit ”, but do use any other 
word without an intelligible application to the facts you are wonder- 
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fully scientific. I would not claim that “spirits” render haunted 
houses wholly intelligible. Granting that such agents are compli- 
cated with the phenomena we should still have perplexities enough 
to justify a verdict of ignorance. No doubt occultism has had its 
absurdities in explanation but they are not worse than those of the 
anti-occultists. The present author is too much afraid of the spirit- 
istic movement to be either humble or scientific and flounders about 
in fiction and imagination until he is quite as exposed to the calumnies 
of his colleagues, whom he affects to respect and whose prejudices he 
has when criticizing them, as he is to the gibes of the less respected 
spiritualists. 


Body and Mind. A History and a Defence of Animism, by WIL- 
LIAM McDoucatLt, M. D. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 1911. 


This work is devoted to a defence of what is called “ Animism ”, 
a term used by Tylor in his Primitive Culture to express the belief 
that man has a soul. Tylor had studied the savage races and drew 
from his material in this field what he regarded as sufficient data for 
illustrating what he thought was the view maintained by savages, and 
he himself believed that man had a soul which survived death. He 
probably did not accept the belief from what he learned in his studies 
and possibly chose this term to express what savages understood 
about the soul rather than employ a modern philosophical term with 
its implications of different conceptions. Professor MacDougall does 
not explain just why he adopted the term. In fact, readers would not 
understand exactly what he means by it, unless familiar with the 
philosophical exigencies which suggest it. It is not a term that has 
had any special currency in modern philosophic reflections except 
when describing the beliefs of primitive races in regard to the soul 
and hence it would not have any interest for psychic researchers but 
for its actual relation to their problem. Very few psychic research- 
ers would suspect that the volume has an interest for them at all, as 
it is apparent throughout it that the author has invoked very little of 
their facts and method, and it would not seem to many that he was 
even interested in their facts and results. He shows, however, that 
he is dealing with the same issue, tho he does it solely from the 
point of view of philosophy, psychology, and physiology within the 
field of normal investigations, except so far as the study of subcon- 
scious phenomena in secondary personality makes it necessary for 
him to reckon with it in his theory of the “ unity of consciousness ”’. 


Professor MacDougall is in this situation. He wishes to defend 
the claim that man has a soul and with it the immortality of the soul, 
and he knows well enough that Idealism has no implications in it 
toward this view and he will not employ the term Spiritualism, as 
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that would imply associations which he must avoid in Oxford Uni- 
versity and similar institutions. So he adopts “ Animism ” as a com- 
promise term which has none of the agnosticism of Idealism and 
none of the disrepute of Spiritualism and none of the associations 
which determine its facts and methods. He wishes to confine himself 
to the discussion of the problem within the limits of orthodox psy- 
chology and physiology and keeps perfectly clear of Spiritualism as 
popularly understood. He is entirely within his rights in doing so, 
as modern times have become saturated with the idea that Spiritual- 
ism is concerned with communication between discarnate spirits and 
living persons, not with the proof that souls exist. For most people 
the point of view which the author presses is not understood or re- 
spected. The idealists make us think that they are opposed to Ma- 
terialism, but the slightest examination of their position shows that 
they largely agree with it, only pretending to attack it, the real thing 
attacked by them being views of sense perception as the standard of 
reality, while philosophic materialism remains intact in its fortress. 
The author, then, had to choose, for his defence of the immortality 
of the soul, between Idealism and Spiritualism for his position, the 
one being an illusion and the other a popular fad, and the only mis- 
fortune for the general mind is that it will not at once see this motive 
in the work. This may be no fault, as the author evidently intends 
the work for the philosophic world. But he shows very clearly in 
sporadic statements that he sees the fatal consequences to ethical and 
religious systems based on immortality, if their general position is 
not sustained. It is this fact which reveals his close relation to the 
problem of psychic research as a method of solving the same prob- 
lem. The popular Spiritualist has become interested in communica- 
tion with the dead as a phenomenon, not as a method of solving a 
philosophic and scientific problem, and thus brought his whole system 
into contempt. It is unfortunate that the exigencies of scientific 
progress made it necessary to concede anything to the class that kept 
that point of view alive, but the limitations and defects of philosophic 
method were quite as efficient in bringing about the situation as 
popular interest in phenomena, and between the two the term Spir- 
itualism degenerated into a meaning which it should never have 
acquired. However this may be, it is a fact and men in the position 
of Professor MacDougall must purchase immunity from misunder- 
standing by a choice of terms that brings misconception from both 
idealists and spiritualists. 


The history of animistic doctrines in this volume is very full and 
will be a valuable contribution to philosophic doctrine. It will not 
receive, I think, proper attention from philosophers until they have 
an interest in the problem of survival. The tendency of modern 
civilization has been to ignore that belief and I imagine but for the 
central importance of it even Professor MacDougall would not have 
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written his book in defence of it. But while a man is entirely within 
his rights when he chooses to discuss and defend his belief in a soul 
from the study of normal experience, I cannot but think that he does 
not fully realize how decadent the scientific work of the world has 
made that method. The respectable classes still cling to traditional 
methods in everything and forget that the progress of physical 
knowledge in the sciences, even tho it has not proved the materialistic 
theory, has created such strong presumptions in its favor that mere 
respectability and orthodoxy will not save traditional philosophy 
from weakness in method and result. 


It would take an exceedingly long discussion to review the book 
as it might be done. I shall not attempt it here. But I may call at- 
tention to what seems to the reviewer one weakness in it and one 
characteristic of strength. Its weakness is the elaborate discussion 
of Parallelism and Interactionism. The present reviewer does not 
think either theory has any bearing for or against the issue which the 
author discusses. Parallelism is an equivocation and Interactionism 
is possibly the same. They are simply calculated to throw dust in 
the eyes of men and do not solve any problems whatever. The dis- 
cussion of mechanism, however, is much better. Here I think the 
author touches on fundamental issues and not only calls attention to 
the undefined conceptions which our ordinary advocates of universal 


mechanism hold, but he also shows how doubtful their dogmatic 
claims are on their own evidence. How successful he is in diminish- 
ing their claims it is not for me to say. I only welcome the critical 
and clear thinking which the author shows here, even tho he might 
have gone farther. 


It would require a great deal of philosophic knowledge for 
psychic researchers to understand this volume, and especially that 
kind of knowledge which is associated with the technical problems 
of physiology. This is not a fault of the work, but an obstacle for 
those who are trying to do their thinking on the basis of certified 
facts instead of accepted generalizations from physical and physio- 
logical sciences. What one feels in relying on the latter is some fear 
that we are dealing largely with speculative opinion instead of indis- 
putable facts, and works of this kind will always labor under a dis- 
advantage for all except trained philosophic students. In an age in 
which the public accepts philosophy from its devotees as authori- 
ties there is no need of common experience, but in an age when au- 
thority has disappeared and when men do their thinking in terms of 
facts which it is claimed every one can verify for himself the matter 
is very different. A truth so important as immortality, even if 
philosophy can sustain it, must in this age bring other credentials if 
it is to appeal to intellects which cannot master the labyrinthian mazes 
of speculative metaphysics and which yet feel the effects of scepti- 
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cism, philosophic or otherwise. Nevertheless it is interesting to find 
a philosophic writer defending the existence of a soul amidst uni- 
versal agnosticism on that point and doing it where it is almost uni- 
versally assumed that the battle is lost in philosophy. At best his 
defence is negative. That is, he has to rely upon a refutation of the 
claims made by materialism without giving positive evidence for his 
own belief. That is perhaps the main weakness of the author. But 
his strength is in keeping the problem before his confreres who have 
given up in despair and in showing that materialism has, as yet, no 


adequate grounds for dogmatism in regarding the issue as finally 
settled. 
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